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Hotes. 
WILLIAM CAREY. 


While making a reference for another purpose, | 


I am reminded of a kind of promise which I made 
some time ago (“N, & Q.,” 4" §, iii. 419), to 
attempt to furnish a biblio-biographical account 
of the able and enthusiastic art-critic whose name 
appears at the head of this paper. 
yet discriminative criticisms, and his eloquent 
advocacy of the claims of modern and national 
art, continued through a long career, and always 
printed for gratuitous distribution, often proved 


as effective in securing public recognition to the | 
merits of artists yet unknown, as in procuring 


for the British school that place in the estimation 


if we take his own account, he was treated with 
gross ingratitude and neglect; while, with regard 


to the latter, it is sufficient to say that his name | 


is already forgotten, his labours are unchronicled 


by the bibliographer, and a complete collection | 
of his writings is far to seek in any public or | 


private collection. This state of things I now 
_— in part to remedy, by the following imper- 
ect account of his life and works; and trust that 
some other admirers of the art which he loved so 
long, and served so faithfully, may be able to 
supply the omissions and correct the errors of 
which I shall necessarily be guilty. 

Of the early life of Carey I have not been able 


His fervid | 


‘ | Academy.” 
of collectors which it now enjoys. By the former, 


to gather any particulars. He appears to have 
| commenced life as an artist in oils—a fact which 
| I gather from a truculent article upon him in a 
| quarterly jovinal, where he is described as — 

“One of the greatest pests in English art: a man 
who, failing himself in early life in an attempt to become 
an historica) painter, sank into his present habits of 
anonymous criticism, and carried with him, of course, 
all the morbidities and disappointments of unsuccessful 
struggles, and the conscious mortifications of proved 
mediocrity.”—Annals of the Fine Arts, iii. 510, 

His discontinuance of the practice of art Carey 
himself attributed to an accident received to his 
eyes in his youth; and stated that, retaining a 

| passion for the arts as a first love, he devoted his 
life to the promotion of their interests by the pen 
| instead of the brush. 

From a statement in a later publication I learn 

| that these exertions on behalf of modern art com- 
menced as early as 1779. Of these earlier pro- 
ductions I know nothing; the first piece with 
which I am acquainted being — 

“ Thoughts on the best Mode of checking the Preju- 
dices against British Works of Art. Respectfully ad- 
dressed to the Hon. and Rev. Richard Byron. Houghton, 
Durham, For gratuitous Distribution.” 8vo, York, 1801. 

I next find Carey at Sheffield, where, as a 
correspondent of the Sheffield Iris, then conducted 

| by James Montgomery the poet, he pronounced 
| (Nov. and Dec. 1805) his remarkable prediction 
His 


obscure, 


| of the future fame of Chantrey the sculptor. 
notices of this artist, then young | 
were doubtless influential in drawing public at- 
tention to his genius, and should have met with 
more gratitude than they seem to have received. 
But this is a long affair, and [ pass on to a piece 
| of much interest, entitled — 


“ A Critical Description of the Procession of Chaucer’s 


| Pilgrims to Canterbury,” 8vo, London, 1808,— 


is 
The next in point of date 


of which a “second edition, with additions,” 
before me, 8vo, 1818, 
is a pamphlet : — 

“ Cursory Thoughts on the Present State of the Fine 
| Arts, occasioned by the Founding of the Liverpool 
8vo, Liverpool, 1810. 

This piece is especially worthy of record as 
containing an eulogium on the genius of Gibson 
| the sculptor, whose recent loss the arts still mourn, 
and a prognostication of the celebrity which he 
| was destined to attain. A criticism from his pen, 
to the same purport, appeared also in the Liver- 
pool Courier for October in the same year. 

One piece, published just before this, I find I 
have omitted : — 

“ Letter to J—— A—— [Colonel J. P. Anderdon], a 
Connoisseur in London. For private distribution in an 
Amateur Circle.” Printed by R, and W. Dean, Man- 
chester. 1Zmo, 1809. 

Mr. Carey was now, and had long been, engaged 
in collecting materials for a projected Life of 
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Alderman John Boydell, which was to include a 
history of the progress of the fine arts in this 

untry during his time, and biographical and 
critical notices of all the British painters, en- 
gravers, and — artists resident in England 
who had been employed by him during more than 
half a century. In this design he was assisted 
by Mrs. Nicoll, niece to the alderman, who fur- 
nished materials, and offered to defray the expense 
of an edition of 750 copies, in two volumes royal 
4to, to be printed in the best style by Bulmer, 
and illustrated by portraits and engravings. It 
is much to be regretted that this project was 
never carried out. The writer was not satisfied 
with his progress in the acquisition of informa- 
tion, and sought and obtained from Mrs. Nicoll a 
release from the immediate fulfilment of his 
engagement: the lady died, and the collected 
materials are probably now irrecoverably lost. 
(See Varia, p. 76.) 

We next hear of a— 

“ Recommendation of the Stained-Glass Window of 
the Transfiguration, for St. James's Church, Westmin- 
ster.” 1815, 

This was followed by a — 

“ Critical Description and Analytical Review of ‘ Death 
on the Pale Horse,’ painted by Benjamin West, P.R.A. 





with desultory references to the Works of some Ancient 
Masters and Living British Artists,” pp. 172, 8vo. 
Dec, 31, 1817. 

Mr. Carey was now established as a dealer in 
pictures, prints, and works of art, at 37, Mary-la- 
Bonne Street, Piccadilly. In Feb. 1819 he be- 
came, as he informs us, « contributor to the New 
Monthly Magazine; but closed his engagements 
with the proprietor in May 1820, except as to the 
conclusion of his memoir of West, which appeared 
in June. Previous to this, he had become ac- 
quainted with that liberal and judicious patron 
of art, Sir John Fleming Leicester of Tabley 
House, in Cheshire, afterwards raised to the peer- 
age under the title of Lord De Tabley, by whom 
he was much consulted in the formation of his 
gallery. This enlightened amateur was the first, 
it will be remembered, who dared, while duly 
appreciating the old masters of the foreign schools, 
to form his collection on the exclusive principle 
of patronising British art; and he found a fitting 
coadjutor in Carey, who boasted in after-life that 
he had never printed a line on any exhibition of 
the old masters. The connection led to the pub- 
lication of — 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings | 
by British Artists in the possession of Sir John Fleming 
Leicester, Bart. With occasional Remarks by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart.” Royal 8vo, London, 1819. 
And later, an important and interesting book | 
entitled — 

“ Some Memoirs of the Patronage and Progress of the 
Fine Arts, in England and Ireland, during the Reigns of 
George the Second, George the Third, and his present 











Majesty ; with Anecdotes of Lord De Tabley, of other 
Patrons and of eminent Artists, and Occasional Critical 
References to British Works of Art.” Portrait, 8yo, 
London, 1826, 


In the interval appeared a very curious book :— 

“ Desultory Exposition of an Anti-British Svstem of 
Incendiary Publication, &c. Intended to sacrifice the 
Honour and Interests of the British Institution, the Royal 
Academy, and the whole Body of the British Artists and 
their Patrons, to the Passions, Quackeries, and False- 
hoods of Certain Disappointed Candidates for Prizes at 
the British Gallery, and Admission as Associates into 
the Royal Academy.” Thick 8vo, London, 1819. 

The publication thus alluded to was a journal 
which appeared quarterly, under the title of The 
Annals of the Fine Arts, the first number of which 
was published in July 1816. This work was 
edited by James Elmes; and was continued till 
1820, when it ceased with its seventeenth number. 
It was published by Hurst, Robinson & Co., and 
forms five volumes 8yo. Carey boasted that he 
had “ inflicted a death-wound upon it in a single 
assault”; and this may have been the case, as its 
cessation followed so immediately the work I 
have recorded. We next have a remarkably 
interesting pamphlet : — 

“Vari#: Historical Observations on Anti-British 
and Anti-Contemporarian Prejudices. Important Critical 
Coincidences of Lord Byron in 1820; of Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq., in 1818, with William Carey in 1809; and 
of Sir Walter Scott, in 1821, with the same in 1805 
Thoughts on the Shakespeare Gallery and British Artists, 
with other Desultory Essays; including a Predictive An- 
nouncement of Chantrey the Sculptor’s present celebrity, 
published in the Sheffield Iris in 1805 ; and of Gibson the 
Sculptor’s celebrity, published in 1810. By William 
Carey.” 8vo, London, 1822, pp. 112. 

Our author now interested himself in the pro- 
gress of art in the sister island. He there issued 
a pamphlet entitled — 

“ Patronage of Irish Genius: ‘wo Letters showing the 
utter Unfitness, Inutility, and Public Discredit of erect- 
ing a Bridge over the Liffey, &c. Also proving the 
Wisdom, Honour, and Permanent Public Advantage of 
erecting a National Gallery for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, under the Protection of the Royal Irish Insti- 
tution, &c.” 8vo, Dublin, 1823. 


And in the same year a— 

“ Critical Catalogue of the Verville Collection.” 8vo, 
1823. 

In this year, too, Carey was the author of some 
letters in the Cork and Dublin newspaper, which 
he boasts first introduced Hogan the sculptor to 
the notice of his country. 

Two years later give us another bulky pam- 

hlet : — 
" “ The National Obstacle to the National Public Style 
Considered. Observations on the Probable Decline or 
Extinction of British Historical Painting from the Effects 
of the Church Exclusion of Paintings.” (Gratuitous), 
pp. 151, 8vo, London, 1825. 


Next we find him at Glasgow, issuing a— 
“ Syllabus of a Course of Six Historical Lectures om 
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the Progress and Utility of the Arts of Design, to be 
delivered at the Trades’ Hall, Glassford Street,” &c. 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1828. 

And in the same year he publishes an — 

“ Appeal to the Directors of the Royal Irish Institu- 
tion for Promoting the Fine Arts in Ireland,” &c, 8vo, 
Dublin, 1828. 

The following year gives us a pamphlet : — 

“ Observations on the Primary Object of the British 
Institution, and of Provincial Institutions for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, &c. &c. (For Gratuitous Dis- 
tribution),” pp. 65. 8vo, Newcastle, 1829,— 
followed at a short interval by — 

“ Some Remarks on the Anti-British Effect of Incon- 
siderate Criticism on Modern Art and the Exhibitions 
of the Living British Artists. (For Gratuitous Presenta- 
tion),” pp. 100. 8vo, London, 1831, 

To this work, which was published without 
title, is prefixed a long dedication to Lord Strath- 
more, from which it appears that the nonpay- 
ment by that nobleman of his acceptances had 
necessitated legal proceedings against his lord- 
ship, and caused the suspension of Mr. Carey’s 
business for a time. An old London friend knew 
him, about this period, as occupying lodgings in 
Museum Street, Bloomsbury. Th the same year 
he wrote some letters under the name of Ridolfi, 
of which the first series, which I have not seen, 
appeared at Leeds in 1831. The second series is 
before me : — 

“ Ridolfi’s Critical Letters on the Style of William 








Etty, Esq., R.A., and on his ‘ Destroying Angel inflicting | 
Divine Vengeance on the Wicked’: reprinted from the | 
Yorkshire Gazette of October and November, 1832. With | 


Additional Notices referring to the Royal Academy of 
London, the Scotch Academy, and the System of Hostile 
Criticism. (For Gratuitous Presentation by an Ama- 
teur),” pp. 82. 8vo, Nottingham, 1833. 

A third series of the “ Letters of Ridolfi” had 
appeared at Nottingham in 1832. 

Mr. Carey now found his way to the Midland 
Counties; and in 1833 we find him writing for 
the Worcester Herald, ander the pen-name of 
Lorenzo, a series of letters on the first Exhibition 
of the Institution of that city. Iam not aware 
that the first thirteen letters ever appeared in a 
separate form; but the fourteenth and following 
were, by the desire of Messrs. Chalk & Holl, re- 
printed (“ for gratuitous presentation”) under the 
title of — 

“Fine Arts: Modern British School. Lorenzo's Critical 
Letters (Second Series) on the First Exhibition of the 
Worcester Institution.” 4to, Worcester, 1834,— 
followed by — 

“ Lorenzo's Critical Letters,” &c. (Third Series.) 4to, 
Worcester, 1835. 

On the title-page to this republication, I per- 
ceive that Mr. Carey claims to be the author of 
“ numerous publications in vindication of modern 
art, from the year 1779 to 1835.” 

About this period Mr. Carey, now far advanced 


in life, arrived in Birmingham, bringing with him 
some high-class pictures for disposal, and, among 
these, a very fine and valuable Rembrandt. He 
took up his abode in Temple Place, Bath Row, and 
employed his ever-active pen by contributing to 
The Analyst ; a Quarterly Journal of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Fine Arts, printed in this town under 
the editorship of W. Holl, Neville Wood, and Dr. 
Mammatt; and supported by the contributions of 
Langston Parker, William Watts, J. H. Rowlin- 
son, M. H. Bloxham, Shirley Palmer, M.D., Sir 
S. Rush Meyrick, and other local writers of 
talent. Among his articles may be mentioned 
one entitled “ Cursory Observations on Certain 
Inconsiderate Criticisms respecting Painting and 
Sculpture,” and a series of papers on the Bir- 
mingham Exhibition of Modern Art in 1834. 

The late Thomas Green of Ipswich, author of 
the Diary of a Lover of Literature, was, as may 
be inferred from the Diary, also a lover of art. 
A continuation of the Diary, which Mr. Green 
did not live to publish as he intended, and which 
I much regret not to be able to possess in a sepa- 
rate form, was communicated by his son to a 
friend, who selected from it such parts as he 
thought fit, and caused them to appear through 
several successive volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Here we find frequent allusions to 
Carey, with whom Mr. Green was evidently on 
friendly terms. Sometimes we have him dealing 
for a picture : — 

“ Negotiated with Carey for his Rembrandt....... 
Carey himself full of simplicity and earnestness, carried 
away by his feelings, entirely corresponding with the 
character given of him by M » ‘eloquent from the 





| intensity of his feelings, and failing only from inade- 


quacy of expression,’ ”"—Gent.’s Mag., xvii. 139. 

Again: — 

“ Much political chat with Mr. Carey, who is an en- 
thusiast in the cause of liberty.”—Jbid., p. 139, Nov. 1841. 

The following is interesting as bearing on the 
charge of ingratitude, before alluded to, on the 
part of those whose merits he had been instru- 
mental in bringing before the public : — 

“ Called on Carey, half-crazed on his affair with Mont- 
gomery and Chantrey, most vehement and impassioned. 
Unquestionably he appears by his statement to have 
been used by both these persons—whom he first, by their 
own showing, lifted from obscurity—with deep ingrati- 
tude: the too constant attendant of overwhelming obli- 
gation, but I’m assured he will overlay his case to the 


| public. I recommended a short but strong appeal, re- 
| serving the documents at present. I could not get him 


to talk on any other subject, and with difficulty got 
away.” —Ibid., xix. 580. 


To this the editor appends the following note :— 


“ We have no doubt that Mr. Carey's very sanguine tem- 
perament led him, if not to exaggerate these obligations, 
at least scarcely to look at them in their true form. We 
have often heard him discourse for hours, and with 
vehemence, on the same subject. It was a subject that 
we think lasted for years,” 
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the matter. With regard to Gibson, the reader 
of the Life of W. Roscoe, by his son, need not be 
reminded of the influence exercised over the 
early career of the great sculptor by the biogra- 
pher of the De’ Medici: — 

“It was the good fortune of Mr. Roscoe to be amongst 
the first of those who observed and encouraged the genius 
of Gibson, whose works as a sculptor have since gained 
him such deserved celebrity. While yet studying the 
rudiments of his art,he became known to Mr. Roscoe, 
who quickly detecting his talents, encouraged him by his 


ro } 
This is, in all probability, the correct view of | ONE OF JAMES I.’s EXPEDIENTS FOR RE- 


WARDING HIS FAVOURITES. 


The sapient monarch had recourse to various 


| schemes for raising money, some of which would 


| has been met with. 


advice and assistance to proceed with his studies,” &c.— | 


ii, 143. 
Nor was Gibson himself slow in admitting 
these obligations. In 1827 he presented a bust in 


Institution, and accompanied the gift with a letter, 
in which he says of Roscoe — 

“To that gentleman I am indebted for what little 
merit I may possess as a sculptor. 
with ideas worthy of my profession, and kindled within 
me an ardent love of fame in the pursuit of it,” &c. (id. 
p. 146)— 
and, alluding to his frequent visits to Allerton 
“it was there my inexperienced youth was led to the 
path of simple art ; it was there it caught the flame 
ambition,” &c. 

But I must return to my subject, and conclude 
this already lengthy article. 

For an amusing illustration of the impetuosity 
and enthusiasm that characterised Mr. Carey, 
even in extreme old age, I am indebted to a friend 
of my own—himself now verging on his eighth 
decade, and a consummate judge of art—who 
relates that, on one occasion, being invited to 
take tea with the old man, the latter was so car- 
ried on by the warmth of the preliminary conver- 
sation as to require no trifling effort to draw his 


attention to the fact that he had left the tap of 


the urn running, and that its ebullient contents 
having long overflowed the tea-pot, and thence 
descended to the tray, were about to seek their 
way to a yet lower level over the raised borders 
of that receptacle! 

Mr. Carey died in this town on May 21, 1841, 
at the age of eighty. A meagre biographical notice 
of him appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine to 
February, 1842, p. 139; and here it is stated that 
he passed some period of his life in America. 


of 


now be considered alike unkingly and unrighteous, 
Certainly none more ludicrous than the following 
The document is transcribed 
from the last of the several volumes of “ Irish 
Correspondence” lately recovered from the library 
at Philadelphia, and now deposited, in transcript, 
in Public Record Office. The date of the 
letter is November 31, 1612: — 

R. 


ht trustie and welbeloved wee greet yo" well. 


the 


« James 





- | Whereas for the abolishing of that barbarous custome of 
marble of his early patron to the Liverpool Royal | < 


He first inspired me | 


plowing of groundes w* horses, drawing by their tailes, 
continued hearthertoe in some of the most rude and un- 
civill partes of that ot Realme of Ireland, it seemed fitt to 
you and our Councill there upon consideraéon of the 
publique discommodities we" came thereby to make an 
order of State that whosoever should use that manner of 
plowing should forfeit the best Garron or beast in his 
plowe, w*" was afterwards moderated to the fyne of tenne 
shillings, and after longe forbearance, and many favorable 
admonicéons given unto them wt" wrought no reformacon 
of that evill custome amongst them, it seemed at length 
fitt unto vou to lay the said penalty of tenne shillings 
in exemplary manner upon divers offenders in that kinde. 
In we" course of pecuniary coaction as wee allowe well 
you should proceed untill you have reduced them to that 
comodious manner of plowing used in the civill partes of 
that our kingdome: so wee let you knowe that wee are 
pleased to bestowe the benefitt of all such fynes w* here- 
after shalbe levied and forfeited unto us upon Sir William 
Vaedall knight, one of the gentlemen of of privie 
Chamber, and accordingly wee doe require you by the 
advice of some of our learned Councell there to make a 

ifficient graunt of them unto him by of lrés patent under 
the great Seale of that of Realme for so long tyme as they 
shall continue to offend against that order of State for- 
biding the use of plowes drawne by the tayles of horses, 
wherein we allso require you to have a speciall care that 
under the colour of this o* graunt no extorsions be 
comitted upon any of o* people by any ministers w™ 


| shalbe imployed for the collecting and levying of the 





foresaid fynis and penalties due unto us for the breach of 
the said order of state. And these o* lrés shalbe as well 
to yo" of deputie, Cheife Govern", Chauncellor, or keeper 
of the great Seale of that o* realme w*" hereafter for the 








| tyme shalbe, and to all other our officers and ministers 


there whome it may concerne sufficient warrant and dis- 


| charge in that behalfe. Given under of Signet at Royston 
the last day of November in the tenth yeare of our Raigne 


I myself remember the son of Carey, who about | 


this period had a small ill-furnished shop for the 
sale of books, prints, &c., in Monmouth Street, 
near to the site of the Great Western Hotel. I 
was a mere lad in those days; but I used to step 
in and make an occasional purchase from the pro- 
prietor, who seemed to be in very needy circum- 
stances. He removed, if I remember right, to 
Bath Street, and I have since lost all trace of 
him. Writrram Bates, 
Birmingham, 


of England, France, and Ireland and of Scotland the six 
and fortieth. 

“To our right trusty and welbeloved Sir Arthur 
Chichester, knight, our Deputy of of Realme of Ireland, 
and to o* Chancellor there now being and to any other 
of de puty Cheif Justice, Chancellor, or keep of the great 
Seale of our said Realme that hereafter for the tyme 
shalbe, and to all other our officers and mynisters there to 
whome it may apptayne.” 

The custom referred to in the royal letter was 
sufficiently barbarous, but to endow a knight with 
the penalties consequent on its observance was 

Cuartxs Roesrs, LL.D. 
Lewisham, 8.F. 


monstrous, 
Snowdoun Villa, 
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PELASGI (MEAAZro!). 
The name of a weap in the south-western 
part of Palestine was nye, Pelesheth (Genesis 


x. 14, Exodus xv. 14, Isaiah xiv. 28 [29)), from 
which we have the name = (Isaiah ii. 6). 
The Hebrew name JPelesheth is from the root 


woe, palash (found only in the e Hithpael conjuga- 
tion, Jer. vi. 26, Ezek. xxvii. 30, Mic. i. 10, Jer. 
xxv. 34), used in the sense of “ sprinkling one’s 
self’? with ashes or dust, and corresponding to the 
Arabic \;, falasa: meaning, 1, poor; 2, he 
we 
sought but found not. I think, therefore, that 
pe las means poor. With respect to the third 
syllable of Pelasgi, it is the same as the last sy!- 
lable in Carthago, and from the Hebrew %53, gor, 
people, nation; so that Pelasgi means the poor 
people, or nation.” Cartha is derived from M7), 
kiryath, city: hence Carthago means “2a city « 
people. * We have in the Old Testament the city 
of streets (Num. xxii. 39 [38]; city of forests 
(Jos. i ix. 17, xviii. 15; Judg. xviii. 12; 1 Sam. vi. 
21); city of yo “y (Jos. xv. 49) [7 city of 
16; Judg. i. 11,12). Cor 
sidering that the ) Grea tor. adams ly derived 
their alpha, beta, gamma, delta, &c., from the 
aley ah, beth, gi wel, daleth, &e., of the Phoenicians, 
we may conclude that the Peiasgi first brought 
the letters and names of their alphabet (subse- 
quently extended) from that part of Asia. As 
there is an essential difference between the Semitic 
and the Arian (Indo-European) classes of lan- 
guages, Herodotus appears to have been right in 
asserting that “the spoke a barbarous 
(foreign) tor a [ have tried several 
other 6 Roo Al Kgyptian and Sanscrit—but 
cannot find any one so fitting as the ‘ : 
rivation of Pelasgi. Crete and Car 
bee on peopled from Palestine (Pheenici: 
also probabl e that the same pe ople emigrated into 
the islands, Pel loponnesus, and mainland of Greece. 
(Tlomer, Od. xix. 175.) The leader who brought 
the Pelasgi into Greece, about 1900 z.c.. was 
Inachus (founder of Argos), whose name connects 
itself with Anak (Josh. xi. 21, xxi. 11), and “ th« 
sons of Anak” (Num. xiii. 22, 28, 33; Deut. i 


writing (Jos. x 





+ 








28, ii. 10,11, 21), and corresponds with & 
ao 


ankun, men, princes, in Arabic. The name of the 
son and coadjutor of Inachus is Phoroneeus, which 
appears to bea compound of “B, par, a bullock 
and ‘2Y, oni, poor, humble, lowly (Ex. xxii. 24, 
Deut. xxiv. 12, Zech. ix. 9). Prior to Inachus, 
first king of Argos, the Greeks derived a certain 
advance in sccial order from Telchines, a Pheeni- 
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cian emigrant in Crete * (Pouqueville, Gréce, p. 4). 
This name, although not found in the io 
books that have reached our time, is preserved in 


the Arabic word we talchin, “ erravit in pro- 


nunciando ” (F reytag, p- 556). 

The — of the two confederates of Pelasgus I. 
(1727 s.c.), Achzeus and Phthios, are also of Se- 
mitic origin + conceive, the former from "TS, achi, 
brothers; the latter from nin ns, pe thichoth, 
drawn swords (Ps. ly. 22[21]). In analogy with 
the above I may mention the generally received 
derivation of Cadmus from D°P, kedem, the East, 
ancient.  T. J. Bucxron. 


Toms or Wa. Bepett, Bisnor oF KirmMore.— 
The following note may perhaps a rest MR. 
Jones as well as other readers of “N. & Q.” 
It is an extract from “A Description K Lough 
Erne ” (MS. amongst papers relating to the Royal 
Society, Add. MSS. 4,456, B. M.):— 

“At the south angle of the churchyard (Kilmore), 
within a small walled enclosure, are deposited in a vault 
the remains of the good and great Bishop Bedell, over 
which is raised a tombstone with his arms, and this 
modest inscription :— 

‘Gulielmi Bedell, quondam Episcopi 
Kilmorensis, Depositum.’ 
The present Bishop is now repairing the injuries which 
this venerable tomb has suffered by time. , 

If I may be allowed to append a query I would 
ask, Is this tomb still in existence ? 

‘he MS. is anonymous, but the author describes 
himself as minister of Killesher, co. Cavan; and 
as the date would appear to be about 1740, per- 
haps some corres} mdent of “N. & GQ.” could give 
his name. 

The same writer gives an account of the sudden 
rise of the Sheridan family. Dennis Sheridan, “a 
meer Irishman,” was ordained by Bishop Bedell, 
and was promoted to the living of Killesher, in 
the diocese of Kilmore, where he died at a great 
ce, “and saw two of "his sons generals in the 
In yperial service, a third secretary of state and 
commissioner of the r venue, a fourth (Patrick 

Sheridan) Bishop of Cloyne, and the y youngest 
(William) Bishop of Kilmore and Ard ag. 

. & K. 


St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, 


Eprrapns: Crristcuurcn Priory Crurcs, 
Hants.—The folk wil g, which I have copied from 
a brass tablet in the floor of the Lady Chapel of 

| this church, is worthy of the pen of Mr. Thomas 
| Sapsea :— 


ls The ancient name of Crete was Telchinia, The in- 
habitants of Rhodes, according to Strabo (xiv. 2, 7), were 
called Telchines, but they came from Crete. 
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“Maria MorGan, 
Ob. 17 January, a.p. 1796, 
x 


t. 46. 
To the most delightful 
Pure and Sacred, 
Yet most rare of all Connections, 
A Perfect 
And Disinterested Frienp, 
This Monument is erected 
By the Countess oF STRATHMORE, 
Who, conscious of the Treasure, 
Valued its Possession 
And mourned its loss 
In a manner worthy of the Magnitude of both, 
With a total Disrelish 
Yet patient Sufferance of Life, 
Striving to imitate the Fortitude 
And resignation of her Frienp, 
That they might not be Eternally parted. 
The most durable 
And desirable of private Testimonies 


that memory not being perfect—as no quality of 
man is perfect—it became his publishers long 
| before this time of day to see that the numerous 
quotations in the works were duly verified. This 
| has obviously not been done, as proof of which I 
send you two examples taken from the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The author quoted is so well 
known that I need not mention his name, which 
makes the errors all the more unpardonable— 
errors which are in every edition I have seen up to 
and including one of 1868 : — 
Chap. 9. 
“ Frequented by few was the grass-cover'd road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea.” 
In this instance the word frequented is given 
for travelled. (See “ Lines on Visiting a Scene in 
Argyleshire,” or some such title.) 














To the feminine Excellencies 
Of her Character 

Dwells in the Hearts of all who knew Her. 
But to her Heroic Qualities, 
Her cool deliberate Courage, 

{nd her matchless persevering Friendship, 

The Tears of Blood 
Shed by one who despises Weakness, 


Chap. 26. 
“ Why flames yon far summit ? why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
’Tis the fire-shower of rain, all dreadfully driven 
From thine eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven,” 
Here the words yon and thine should be the and 
his. (See “Lochiel’s Warning.”) 





The Records of Law and Justice, 
Nay, perhaps even the Historic Page, 
Will bear Witness 
To an astonished 
And admiring Posterity.” 


The next following are from the churchyard of | 


the same church :— 

(1.) “ At the Ester end of this free 
Stone, here doeth ly the Letle 
Bone of Water Spurrer, 
that fine boy, that was his 
Friends’ only Joy. he was 
Dround at Milhams Bridge 
the 20 of August 1691.” 


“ We were not slayne, but raysd, 
Raysd not to life, 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife. 
What rest could the living have 
When dead had none, 
Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 
Hen. Rocers died April 17, 1641. 
ig 


J. W. W. 


Misqvotation. — To an attentive reader few 
things are more annoying than the frequent mis- 
—— to be found in books and newspapers. 
Judging from some experience of my own, I would 
be inclined to say that fully one half of the ex- 
tracts made in modern publications are in some 
particular or other mis-stated. This surely argues 
great slovenliness on the part of writers. 
most notable examples I have recently met with 
have occurred in the course of a re-reading of the 
incomparable Waverley Novels. That Scott in 
making quotations should have trusted to his pro- 
digious memory is not at all wonderful; but even 


The | 


That such errors—and there are many more of 
them in the novels—should have passed through 
hundreds of editions, and be still there after the 
| lapse of half a century or more, is certainly not a 

little surprising. F. 

Inverness, 

THE NECESSITY FOR CORRECTLY AND PLAINLY 
DATING LEetrers.—It is a just complaint of P. A. L. 
(p. 379) that “some people have a bad habit, 
when writing letters, of never adding the year to 
the day of the month; so that after a while it is im- 
possible to tell the exact day, which at times may 
be very important.” Another practice, almost as 
bad, is the slovenly way of omitting the first two 
figures of a date, and putting ’69 or ’70 for 1869 
and 1870. Even this is very objectionable. I am 
old enough to recollect many letters and papers, 
at the end of the last century, thus carelessly 
| dated, and I remember wondering then if they 
belonged to 1698, for instance, or to 1798. So 
now one might be puzzled, on meeting with one 
of these half dates, whether its abbreviation (*) 
stood for 17 or 18. 

I also strongly object to another bad habit, that 
of writing figures to répresent months, as 4/15 for 
April 15. The evil of such a practice is that 
there is no uniform method observed. Thus one 
person will put 4/5, meaning April 5; and another 

y the very same figures will mean May 4, as 
some put the month first, and others the day first. 
| It would be far better—and really so little trouble 
as not to be worth calculating—if every one 
would, on every occasion, write dates fully and 
unmistakeably, a practice invariably followed by 
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“« CLANG-BANGER.”—This phrase seems to me 
to be very expressive, and I hear it used by 
Huntingdonshire cottagers. “She's a rare clang- 
banger!” “Oh, what a clang-banger you be!” 
It appears to mean a repeater of idle tales and 
gossip—a mischief-maker. Curusert Bene. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
Arms.—In the lists of Heralds’ Visitations pub- 
lished by Sir N. H. Nicolas and Mr. Sims (the 
only authorities as to what visitations have been 
taken) nearly all the later and most valuable 
visitations in the College of Arms are, for some 
inexplicable reason, omitted. I append a list of 


them, which will, I doubt not, be of much service | b : : 
| that account, Jenkins was at the time, “ to the 


to genealogical students :— 


Date. A.D. County. No. of MS. 
1684 . ‘ . Cambridge . K7 

1684 . . . Gloucester . K 5 
1686. ‘ . Hampshire . K8 
1683 . , . Hereford K 6 

1669 . ‘ . Hertford D 24 
1684 . ‘ . Huntingdon K7 

1668 . . . Kent . D 10 
1683 . . . Leicester K2 

1666 (1681?) . Lincoln D 23 
1687 . ° . Lendon ‘ K9 

1683 . ‘ . Monmouth . K 6 

1681 . ° . Northampton H 1 
1699? . . . Oxford D 25 
1684 . : . Rutland K 1(H 1?) 
1672 . . . Somerset D 27 
1668 . P . Suffolk D 22 
1684 . . . Warwick K 3 

1677 . R . Wilts. . . D2w 
1683 . ° Worcester , . K - 


above visitations are in the libraries of your 
correspondents or elsewhere. I have added a 
note of interrogation to those of the dates of 
which I am uncertain. G. W. M. 


Queries. 
HENRY JENKINS'S ALLEGED LONGEVITY. 


In June last (4 S. iii. 594) I made an appeal 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.” generally, and more 
especially to Shropshire antiquaries, begging that, 


if any of them possessed information corrobora- | 


tive of any one of the many precise statements 
contained in Taylor’s Life of Old Parr, they would 
kindly communicate it tome. This appeal was, 


with great consideration, copied into most of the | 


local journals published in the neighbourhood of 
Old Parr's birthplace; but, as I feared and anti- 
— without eliciting a single fact confirmatory 
of any one of Taylor's numerous and precise state- 
ments. 

I am now anxious, for a particular purpose, to 
make a similar appeal to your readers and to York- 
shire antiquaries generally, for any evidence they 
may possess in confirmation of a single statement 








in the yet more marvellous story of Henry Jen- 
kins; and for obvious reasons I should like here 
to borrow a phrase now frequently added to an- 
nouncements in newspapers—-‘ Yorkshire papers, 
please copy.” 

Jenkins is said (but not the slightest authority 
has ever been produced for the statement) to have 
been born in 1501. He died “a very old man,” 
— the parish register, and was buried Dec. 9, 

iV 

The earliest account of Jenkins appears to be 
that given by Miss Savile, which, though not 
dated, is believed, on reasonable grounds, to have 
been written about 1662 or 1663. According to 


best of his remembrance, about 162 or 163.” 

On April 15, 1667, when examined at Catterick, 
he is described as “ Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton- 
upon-Swale, labourer, aged 157, or thereabouts.” 

In Miss Savile’s report he is described as 
having “sworn as a witness in a cause at York to 
120 years — which the judge reproving him for, 
he said he was butler at that time to Lord Con- 
yers. 

" Sir R. Graham mentions that “Jenkins gave 


| evidence to six score years in a cause between 


Mr. How and Mrs. Wastell, of Ellerton.” Is 
anything known of this cause? in speaking of 
which Mr. Clarkson, in his Richmondshire, tells a 
remarkable story of Mrs. Wastell’s agent, on 
going to summons Jenkins, finding at Ellerton a 
son and grandson alive, both of whom were much 


" 2 , : | more infirm in memory than Jenkins. 
I shall be glad to hear if copies of any of the | y 


What is Mr. Clarkson’s authority for this? and 


| when did this son and grandson die ? 


Jenkins’s wife died in 1668. Was she his first 
wife ? When and where were they married? 
What was her age? Her death, and that of her 


| husband, are said to be the only two entries in 


which the name of Jenkins occurs in the register 
of Bolton. 

I have also seen mention made of Jenkins’s 
evidence in a cause in 1667 between the vicar of 


| Catterick and John and Peter Mawbank. What 
| is the authority, and where is there any record of 
| such trial ? 


Yorkshire antiquaries ~~! be in possession of 
other facts in reference to the alleged longevity 
of Henry Jenkins. If so, I trust, in the interest of 
historical truth, they will kindly bring them for- 
ward. 

I have little hope of being able to prove the 
real age of this Yorkshire patriarch; what I do 
hope to accomplish with respect to him will be 
greatly promoted by any fresh and trustworthy 
information about him. Witt1am J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

P.S. When speaking of the results of my in- 
quiry with respect to Old Parr, I ought perhaps 
to have alluded to two communications which it 
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elicited. One was addressed to the Birmingham 
Daily Post, signed “D. D.,” and dated from the 
“Abbey, Shrewsbury,” within a walk, be it no- 
ticed, of Alberbury, where the writer was born, 
and in the neighbourhood of which he had been 
in the preceding week ; and he writes to express 
his belief in the story generally, and to say he 
has “‘no doubt the particulars of Parr’s penance 
there may be found in the church (Alberbury) re- 
cords, to which I would refer all sceptics.” * 

The other letter was of a very different charac- 
ter, and written by one whose scientific acquire- 
ments, which are of European celebrity, entitle 
him to speak with authority; in the course of 
it he thanks me for “my strongly and well- 
~ case against the popular delusion of Old 
arr's age.” “I consider your well-timed scep- 
ticism as of very great value to the physiologist 
who has always assimilated Harvey's belief with- 
out check or examination.” 


Bronzz.—A very common subject for a bronze 


is a stork with its foot on a tortoise. What 
meaning is attached to this representation ? 
ANON. 


Cuirrrorp’s Inn.—The garden gate in Clifford's 
Inn, Fleet Street, is surmounted by some very 
elaborate wrought iron scroll-work, which has the 
appearance of having been made about the middle 
of the last century. Included in the design are 
the letters P. J. A., and below, the date 1855. I 
should be much obliged to anyone who would 
give me any information about the change of date. 
The 8 seems to be more clumsily made than the 
other figures. 
changed when the gate was repaired ? 

W. NIVEN, 

Wichenford, Worcestershire. 

Etorsa.—Margaret Fuller Ossoli, in her Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century, speaks of an article 
which had, when she wrote, been published some 
five or six years before in an English review, in 
which the writer “shows his bitter regret that 
she [ Eloisa] lives not now to love him, who might 
have known better how to prize her love than did 
the egotistical Abelard ” (edit. 1862, p. 77). To 
whom does the authoress refer? Her book was 
first published in 1844. CorRNvB. 


FLemisH TarEestry,—lI am anxious to purchase 
some good specimens of Flemish tapestry, and 
should feel obliged to some reader of “N. & Q.” 
if he could inform me in what towns of Flanders 
or Belgium I should be likely to procure what I 


* It is to be regretted “ D. D.” did not give proof of 
his belief by searching for such evidence. I, before I 


wrote my letter, had ascertainetl on the best authority 
that no mention of Parr is to be found in the registers of 
Alberbary. 


| fifteenth centuries. 


Was this the only one that was | 
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require. I am aware Flemish tapestry is to be 
met with in Paris, but the dealers there ask 
exorbitant prices. E, M, 





Irntsh Dramatic Avtnors.—l. Swift, a 
barrister. The Biographia Dramatica mentions 
him as the reputed author of The Five Lovers, a 
comic opera, acted Feb. 22, 1806, at Dublin. Is 
this gentleman the same as Edmund L. Swift, 
author of Anacreon in Dublin, 12mo, 1814? and 
is he still living ? 

2. Peter Lefanu, author of Smock Alley Secrets, 
an occasional prelude, acted in Dublin 1778 (not 
printed). The Brographia Dramatica mentions 
his having written other pieces printed for private 
circulation, but the editor did not know their 
titles. Is Peter Lefanu the same person as the 
Rev. P. Lefanu (a relative, I believe, of R. B. 
Sheridan, who is mentioned in the Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Moore, vol. i., as taking 
part in some private theatricals in which the 
poet was also concerned)? What are the titles of 
Mr. Lefanu’s privately printed dramas ? 

R. Ineuis. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LalIty IN COLLEGIATE 
Founpations: LoMBARD AND Duns Scorvus.—I 
should be grateful to any of your readers who 
could furnish me with a few facts that would 
throw any light upon the amount of the Jay ele- 
ment in our Universities in the fourteenth and 
The earliest statutes of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, provided that nemo religiosus 
should be maintained on the foundation, and it 
was probably Walter de Merton’s intention that 
the secular clergy, as distinguished from the monk, 
the friar, and the canon, should benefit by his 
munificence. But what evidence have we that 
the /aity, in distinction from any of the foregoing, 
availed themselves of our numerous college foun- 
dations in the period before 1500? My own re- 
searches have led me to suspect that the layman, 


| pure and simple, was rarely to be met with either 





at Oxford or Cambridge before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is noticeable that the early colleges’ 
statutes require that the students should have 
their heads shaven. 

There is another point on which I should be 
equally glad to gain information. We know that 
up to the year 1535 the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard and the Logic of Duns Scotus were the two 
great text books of our Universities. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that books in such request should 
not in some form or other have issued from our 
English press. Watt, however, does not give a 
single edition of Duns Scotus as printed in Eng- 
land, but then his enumeration of the editions of 
such authors is generally very imperfect. But 
neither can I find evidence of any edition of the 
Sentences having been printed in this country. 

On the other hand it is perfectly credible that, 
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in the general havoe of such literature that took 
place under the auspices of Thomas ( age ne 8 
commissioners in the above-named year, almost 
every copy of both Duns Sc »tus’s tre atises and of 
the Sentences (I mean of the editions in common 
use at our Universities) may have disapp ared. 


MARRIAGE 
tershire, vol. iv. part ii. 
of “Dunton Basset,” is a pedigree of 
of Hewett of that place, in which occurs 
lowing :— 

“Mary, born 1666; mi arrit od Oct. 28, 16609, 
concessii;’ dec. 1743, wt. 77.” 

Can any reader of 
explain the circumstance of 
such things at all common? 


page 156, under the head 
the iamily 
the fol- 


‘ facultate 





& Q.,” legal or other, 
lage? were 


— 








it is stated that “Both by the civil and ¢ on 
law, infants under seven y« of age cannot con- 
tract any kind of spousals.” In whose power, 


then, did it lie to grant any faculty? HH. L. 


m Write.—In the Atheneum 
ately statistics of the numbers of persons in 
‘rance who could “neither read nor write 

were given. Dixon, in his Bre PR: ussia, uses this 
very common ¢ xpression. I want to know if any 
one can point me out that extraordinary genius 
who could write without being able to read ? 
Dogberry’s theory, “ to write and rea i comes by 
Nature,” it implie es the connection of the two, oo 
10t an inspiration of the former with an ignorance 








of the latter. CLARRY. 
THomas MessINenaM. —Thon Messingh 
the author of Flortlegium Insule Sanctorum, was 


.* auything known of bi 
ems to be formed from that 


a native of Lein 
ancestry ? His name s 
of some village. Messingham, in Lincolnshire, is 
the only place given by the gazetteers from which 
his ancestors could have derived their patronymic 
[s anything known that would 
them with that place or its neighbourhood ?* 
CoRNUB. 


m to connect 


OrtemnaL Letrers. — In the 
Journal (vii. 166) several very interesting letters 
are communicated by Mrs. Everett Green, ex- 
tracted from a valuable collection in a large folio 
volume bound in vellum, and] d “ Documens 
relatifs &]’Angleterre,” in the Bibli théque Na- 
tionale at Paris. Mrs. Green says it is not noticed 
in any historical publication, and contains a 
numerous collection of original letters, principally 
addressed to the kings 
Henry V., Henry VL., and Edward IV., including 
many letters from Henry VI., Queen Margaret, 
Edward 1V., Richard Duke of York, the Duke of 
Somerset, and Richard Earl of Warwick, the king- 


Thomas Messingham in 


{* There isa brief notice of 
“N. & Q.” 2h4 S, xi. 452.—Ep.1 


ry Inrants.—In Nichols’s Leices- 
efi : logical Journal for 1850. 


‘ , 
Archeok gu al 


of France in the times of 


| or twelve have come under the 





maker. Notasingle autograph of Queen Margaret 
_ to have been described as existing in any 
English collection. In France not less than ten 
notice of Mrs. 
Green, some of them in the volume before men- 
tioned, and others in the archives in the Hétel 
Soubise. 

N Spe cimens of these letters appear in the Arche@o- 
Has this volume since 
that period received the notice it deserves? Have 
any more of the letters been printed ? 

Joun Piaeot, Jun. 


POLITICAL CREED.— 

*1 believe in one Pitt, Chancellor of ye Exchequer, 
master of Lords and Commons, and of places visible and 
nvisible ; and in one Secretary, Henry Dundas, ye best 
belov'd friend of Pitt—beloved of his Patron before all 
women. Man of Man, Head of Heads, the very thing to 
allmen, Feared, not belov'd, being of one opinion with 
y° Patron by whom all Ministers are made, who for us 
men and our Taxation came out of Scotland, and was 
gry by George y* 3°¢ in AGutaiten ition, and was 

ule a Minister, and was burnt in Efiigy also for us 
down in Edinburgh ; he suffered and was consum’‘d, and 
v¢ third day he came back again, according to y* News 
Papers, and ascended into Office, and sitteth on y¢ right 
hand of his Patron; and he shall come again in a burry 
to Judge both y® Loyal and y* Disloyal, whose folly shall 
re no end. And I believe in George ve 3™, ye Lord 
| giver of Rank, who proceedith with Pitt 1 Dundas, 








who with Pitt and Dundas together are wor-hipped and 
orified, who spake by y® Proclamations. And | believe 

1 an immense Load of National Debt; I ‘nowledge 
Government for v* imposition of ‘Tax which I look 

’ till the resurrection of y* Dead or a change in times 
to come.—AMEN.” 

The above was found among some old papers 
that have not been opened for sixty or seventy 
years. Has any on en it printed in any of the 
political tracts that abounded at the begin: ~~ r - 
this century ? W. 

Poor-RATE Books.—Who are the proper cus- 
todians of the old church and poor-rate books of 


a parish—the churchwardens, the vestry-clerk, or 
both? and has a ratepayer the right to inspect 
, 7 ai 7 ‘ = 
these books at all reasonable hours ? 


W. HL. Overatt. 








Library, Guildhall, 
Sir Francis Prusean, M.D., was president of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London from 
1650 to 1655, inclusive. He was knighted in 1661, 
Is anything known of a portrait of him, either 
painted or engraved ? Henry Moopy. 
Royal College of Physicians, S.W. 


TRACES OF THE SARACENS IN THE ITALIAK 
LANGUAGE.—Are there any Italian words that 
can be distinctly traced to the Saracens, who 
occupied for a considerable period parts of the 
South of Italy? Has this question been inves- 
tigated by any Italian author? I have been led 
to make. this i inquiry by finding a reference to it 

k which I have before me, entitl ed— 


in aw rt 
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“Thome Aceti in Gabrielis Barrii de antiquitate et 
sita Calabrie libros quinque, Prolegomena, Additiones, 
et Note. Rome 1737.” 

In the Prolegomena (p. 41) Aceti says :— 

“Sed et varias Saracenorum voces lingua Italica 
usurpavit, ut Meschino, Magazzino, Maschera, Gibel, 
quod montem significat, quo tna per antonomasiam 
appellatus est, posteaque Mongibello.” 

Here, then, we have our words Magazine and 
Mask, and the French Mesquin, traced to the 
Saracens, Can any other etymology of these 
words be given? Of Gibel there can be no doubt, 
as we have it in Gibraltar. 

CravFrurp Tait RAMAGE. 

Tue First Forto SHAKEsPEARE.—In the pre- 
face to the Shakespeare Folio of 1623, published 
at 20s., the editors say :— 

“Judge your sire-pen'orth, your shilling’s worth, your 


Jive shillings’ worth at atime, or higher, so you rise to the | 


just rates and welcome. But whatever you do buy, &c.” 
Does this indicate that a part or play could be 
bought as well as the whole ? and has there ever 
been evidence of such being the case ? 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


SHetitey.— What flower is meant by Shelley 
in the last lines of the second stanza of “ The 
Question ” ?— 

“ And that tall flower that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears.” 
LuMEN. 


Srr James TyrReEtt THE Historran. — The 
library of this gentleman (born 1642, died 1718), 
the friend and correspondent of Locke, Boyle, &c., 
and grandson of Archbishop Ussher, was preserved, 
I understand, at Shotover Hall, near Oxford, till 
about twenty years ago, when it was sold publicly. 
Many of his books, enriched with his MS. notes, 


are in the British Museum and other collections, | 


but I cannot find any copy of the catalogue. Per- 
haps some of your readers at Oxford may be able 
to supply the date of sale and the name of the 
auctioneer, which would oblige B. R. L. 


York Muster Rott, 1641.—Mr. G. Steinman 


Steinman, in a paper in the Gentleman’s Magazine | 


(1834, i. 146), speaks of the “ muster roll of the 
army of York tahun in September,” 1641. Where 
is this document to be seen ? 

EpwaRpD Pracock. 


Queries with Answers. 


Mayor or Lonpon, etc.(4™ 8. v. 360, 457.) — 
Mr. Pieaor, Jon., says that Edward III. granted 


the prefix of “Lord” to the chief officer of the | 


Corporation of the City of London in 1354, I had 
always understood this title was conferred for the 
first time by his grandson Richard II. on Sir 
William Walworth, the then present Mayor, for 


his courageous conduct in reference to the Wat 
Tyler rebellion. It is also popularly supposed, I 
believe, that the dagger borne in the City arms 
| was taken from the same source, though I am 
| unaware whether this can be supported. Are 
either or both of these incidents merely romantic 
suppositions ? J, 8. Upar, 
10, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


[The title of Lord was conferred on the Mayor of 
London by the charter of maces, 28th Edward III, 
| Jane 10, 1354, when that officer had the honour of having 
| maces, the same as royal, carried before him by the ser- 
jeants, an honour expressly interdicted to all other per- 
| sons in the kingdom. (Maitland’s London, i. 129; 
Northouck’s London, title “Mayor”; and Strype’s Stow, 
lib. v. ch. 5.) 

The ground of the early City banner was bright ver- 
milion, or gules, with a figure thereon of St. Paul in gold, 
the feet, hands, and head of the saint being argent, or 
silver. According to some heraldic authorities, the sword 
| also was argent. When the parades and musters of the 

martial citizens came to an end (circa 1321), the banner 
| of St. Paul in all probability would become disused, its 
original blazonry be gradually lost to memory, and, some 
eighty or a hundred years later, nothing beyond the 
sword wielded by the saint be left of the original City 
} arms.—Liber Custumarum, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. lxxx.-Lxxxii.] 


Passton Wrek.—Are we returning to the prac- 
tice of Christian antiquity in calling the fifth week 
|in Lent “ Passion Week,” and the last week 
|“ Holy Week,” or is it a modern innovation ? 
| Surely it is the custom of all the writers of the 
| old High-church party, Keble and Hook for in- 
| stance, to apply the former term to the week in 
which we celebrate the Passion, though even 
with them the fifth Sunday in Lent is Passion 
Sunday. The modern High Churchmen, how- 
ever, who profess to copy the practices of the 
primitive church as closely as possible, appear 
| generally to designate the week before it, during 
| which our meditation on the Passion commences, 
by that name. F. M. $. 

[Charles Wheatly, a good authority on liturgical 
antiquities, has stated that “ the fifth Sunday in Lent is, 
by the Latins especially, often called Passion Sunday; 
| though I think that would be a proper name for the 
| Sunday following; but the reason, I suppose, why that 
| title is thrown back to this, is because the Sunday next 
| before Easter is generally called Palm Sunday.” Sir 
| Harris Nicolas, in his Chronology of History, edit. 1833, 
p. 113, calls the Sunday before Palm Sunday “ Dominica 
in Passione Domini. Passion Sunday, the fifth in Lent. 
The term is sometimes applied to all the Sundays in 
Lent.” It seems to have been customary to call the 
fortnight preceding Easter Passion-tide, the first portion 
| of which is denominated Passion Week; the latter the 
Great or Holy Week, though in common parlance this 
also is called Passion Week. } 
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Drixxkrxe.—Any one who can recall the drink- 
ing powers of a past generation, towards the close 
of the last and beginning of the present century, 
will agree in the necessity of some such caution 
as that conveyed in the following lines. I have 
had it from my father (in whose pocket-book I 
found them) that it was customary in his youth 
for two bottles of wine to be placed before each 
cuest, and for the host then to lock the dining- 
room door and put the key in his pocket, suffering 
no one to leave the room under any pretence 
whatever till their contents had been fully dis- 
cussed :— 

“Three cups of wine a prudent man may take, 

The first of these for constitution’s sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best ; 

The third and last to lull him to his rest— 

Then home to bed ; but if a fourth he pours, 

That is the cup of Folly, and not ours. 

Loud, noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 

The sixth breeds feuds and falling out of friends ; 

Seven beget blows, and faces stain’d with gore; 

Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door. 

Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 

And the swill’d sot drops senseless on the ground! ” 

Esiien. 

[The above lines are a translation by Richard Cumber- 

land from Eubulus(xlvii.“ Semele sive Bacchus ”’), quoted 


in The Deipnosophists, or Banquet of the Learned of 


Atheneus, Epitome, book ii. c. 3, and are printed in 
Youe’s edition (Bohn’s Classical Library), iii, 1124.) 


DevonsHIRE Newspapers.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what is the date of the earliest 
Plymouth, Exeter, or Devonshire newspaper, and 
where copies of them are to be found ? H. F. 

{In the British Museum will be found the Plymouth 
and Devonport Weekly Journal, and other Plymouth 
papers from 1831; Exeter from 1827; Devonshire from 
1827.] 

Sir Parr Srpney.— The Earl of Leicester, 
relating to Sir Thomas Heneage, in his letter 
dated Sept. 23, 1586, the death of his nephew 
Sir Philip Sidney, says :— 

“When he was dying he called for musick, especially 
that song which himself had entitled La Cuisse Rompue, 
partly (as I conceive by the name) to show that the glory 
of mortal flesh was shaken in him, and by that musick 
itself to fashion and enfranchise his heavenly soul into 
that everlasting harmony of angels, whereof these con- 
cords were a kind of terrestrial echo,” 

Can you or any of your readers give the words 
of the song, and 1s the tune recorded ? W. J. 

[It is stated by the two recent biographers of Sir Philip 
Sidney, H. R. Fox Bourne and Julius Lloyd, that no copy 
of the short poem entitled La Cuisse Rompue remains for 
us to read. } 


Carey's “BEAUTIES OF THE MODERN Poets.” — 
What is known about this work, which was pub- 
lished many years ago by Wightman and Cramp ? 
Who was the editor? Carey was a nom-de-plume. 








The book went through two editions. It was 
deservedly popular, for the “ beauties” were care- 
fully and judiciously selected. Was the late John 
Hamilton Reynolds the editor ? 
James Henry Drxon. 

[David Carey does not appear to be a nom-de-plume. 
In 1803 he was editor of the Poetical Magazine, and 
author of several works. The last one known to us is 
entitled The Lord of the Desert; Sketches of Scenery, 
Foreign and Domestic, Odes, and other Poems. By 
David Carey, Esq., author of Lochiel, or the Field of 
Culloden, a Novel; Pleasures of Nature; Reign of 
Fancy, &c., 1821, 12mo. Consult A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors, 1812, and Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, s. v.] 


PrivaTe Acts oF PARLIAMENT. — Where can I 
see the private Acts passed in the year 1687 and 
1703? In the latter year John Bosanquet, a 
collateral ancestor of the well-known London 
bankers, was naturalised, and I am desirous of 
ascertaining the precise terms of the Act, and 
whether it contains any genealogical information. 

C. J. Roprnson, M.A. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 

{All Acts of Parliament, whether public or private, 
are in the official custody of the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
They may be consulted on payment of the usual fee at 
the Parliament Office, House of Lords. We may add 
that, as a rule, Naturalisation Acts contain very little 
information beyond the name of the party naturalised. } 


Replies. 
THE DOMINIONS OF SOLOMON. 
(4% S. v. 355, 393.) 

In the note on the dominions of Solomon, in the 
present volume of “N. & Q.,” I pointed out what 
seemed to me an obvious error of Dean Stanley in 
excluding from the kingdom of Edom at the time 
of the exodus a range of mountains on the west 
of the long and narrow valley called the Arabah. 
a of the Dean’s mistake I cited the passage 
in Joshua xv. 21-32, where there is a long list of 
cities bordering on Edom, none of which could 
have bordered on that kingdom, unless the moun- 
tainous range referred to were included in its 
limits. As the Dean expresses a peculiar value 
for the geographical chapters of the book of 
Joshua, it might naturally have been expected 
that he would have himself shown how his theory 
could be made consistent with the evidence of 
what he eulogistically terms the Domesday-book 
of Canaan. 

But the Dean, instead of putting his own 
shoulders to the wheel, refers me to Mr. Porter’s 
article on “ Edom” in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary 
for “detailed proofs” that the “desert’’ (as the 
Dean is pleased to call it) to the south of Judah 
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formed no part of Edom at the date of the 
exodus, 

I have accordingly referred to the only three 
articles in Smith’s Dictionary which bre to 
have any bearing on the subject—that of “ Edom” 
by Porter, that of “Mount Hor” by Grove, and 
that on “ Kadesh ” by Hayman. 

They all appear to agree on two points—(1) that 
the entire range of mountajns to the east of the 


Arabah, which Porter loosely describes as about a | 


hundred miles long by twenty broad, was in- 
cluded in Edom at the date of the exodus; and 
(2) that a mountain near Petra, called the Jebel 
Haroun, is the Mount Hor on which Aaron was 
buried. 

But, in the conflict of opinons on minor points, 
a light breaks out which mars the general har- 
mony of the three fellow-labourers. 

Dean Stanle *y, in his Sinai and Palestine (p. 94, 
5th edit.), was inclined to identify the site of the 
city of Petra with the Kadesh of the exodus. 

To this Hayman, in his article on “ Kadesh,” 
very properly objects for a reason which, though 
not new, appears decisive against the Dean's 
theory :— 

“The site of Petra must have been as thoroughly 
Edomitish territory as that of Bozrah, the then capital, 
and would not be described as being ‘in the uttermost’ 
of their border. ‘ Mount Seir’ was ‘ given to Esau for a 
possession,’ in which he was to be unmolested; and not 
a ‘ foot’s breadth ’ of his land was to be taken.” 


With respect to the Dear 
tainly seems to have a demolishing effect; but 
(unfortunately for Hayman) his shot did much 
greater execution than he intended or wished. 


Certain . is that Petra is in the very centre of 


that range of mountains on the east of the Arabah 
which every one at - present day admits to 
have been at least included in the Edom of the 
exodus. Petra, th: sehen, could not have been 
Kadesh, which (as Hayman correctly states) is 
described as being in the uttermost of the border 
of Edom. (Numb. xx. 16.) 

But the very argument which Hayman uses to 
disprove the identi ty of Petra and ‘Kadesh also 
disproves the identity of the Jebel Haroun and 
Mount Hor—an identity in which Hayman de- 
voutly believes. ; ; 

The Jebel Haroun, in close vic inity with Petra, 





1, this argument cer- | 


is, like that city, in the ve ry centre of that moun- | 


tainous range which all the three fellow-labourers 
admit to have been Edom in the time of Moses. 
But while the false Mount Hor was in the centre | 
of Edom, the true Mount Hor, like Kadesh, was 
on the very border of the land (‘al gebul eretz 


Edom, Numb. xx. 23), and, more than that, was | 


at the very “extremity” of the kingdom, or, as 
our national version has it, “in the edge of the 
land.” (Numb. xxxiii. 37.) The same Hebrew 
word, m¥p (extremity), is used to indicate the 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


vi 


positions both of Kadesh and Mount Hor with 
respect to Edom. 

As then Kadesh, at the éxtremity of the border 

of Edom, could not have been on the site of Petra, 
which is in the centre of the land, so Mount Hor, 
on the border of Edom and at the extremity of the 
land, could not by any possibility have been the 
mountain now called the Jebel Haroun, in the 
immediate vicinity of Petra and in the centre of 
Edom. Obscure, ill-informed, hopelessly per- 
plexed, slovenly, and even ungrammatical as the 
article on Kadesh by the Rugby schoolmaster 
»ms to me to be, I could scarcely have expected 
him to have worked his batteries in a manner so 
unskilful as this, 
There is an old story of an honest Hibernian, 
who, to improve the symmetry of a tree in his 
garden, laboriously sawed off an old gnarled 
branch upon which he happened to be standing at 
the time. The branch fell with « heavy crash, 
and d wh with it fell the improver , breaking both 
his legs in the fall. Certainly Hayman’s argu- 
ment wit h re spect to Kadesh has a strong analogy 
with this trait of green Erin. Tresting r that the 
scholastic labours ‘of Mr. Hayman may a more 
successful than his geo; graphical atte mm 3 sin- 
cerely hope that he may not experience the fate 
of Ruffus, “ Ruffus, qui toties Giessen Allo- 
broga dixit.” 

Of course the argument of Hayman is not the 
less decisive against the Jebel Haroun, because it 
escapes in a very blundering manner from a most 
unwilling witn But it is this erroneous iden- 
tification of Mount Hor with the Jebel Haroun 
which has induced so many modern writers t 
exclude the Azazimah mountains from the limits 

f Edom. The argument used by Porter to ex- 

clude from Edom the Wady ’Arabah and the 
square range of mountains to the west of it, seems 
to me to be this: — The Hebrews marched up 
the ’Arabah northwards to arrive at the Jebel 
Haroun—they were not allowed to tread with 
their feet on the soil of Edom,— therefore the 
’Arabah was not included in Edom,—therefore the 
whole kingdom of Edom was confined to the 
mountains east of the ’Arabah. 

This really seems the whole argument which 
Porter has to offer as to the wesfern boundary of 
Edom. It amounts merely to a petitio principi, 
for this is precisely what will not be granted by 
the opponents of his the ory. His argument un- 
fortunately confutes itself, as may be easily shown 
by the reasoning on the other side. Supposing 
(for the sake of discussion) that the Hebrews 
marched up the ’Arabah northwards (which they 
certainly did not); then, when they arrived at the 
western extremity of the ravine leading to the 
Jebel Haroun and Petra, the sy must have entered 
that ravine and have marched a day's journey 
through those very mountains which every one 
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admits to have formed part of Edom, in order to | 


have arrived at the Jebel Haroun. But the 
Hebrews were prohibited from planting their 
feet in Edom,—therefore they never entered any 
one of the ravines leading to the Jebel Haroun, 
from the west or from the east,—therefore they 
never could have arrived at that mountain,— 
therefore the Jebel Haroun was not Mount Hor. 

The only vestige that I can discover in Porter's 
article, of anything to point out the western border 
of Edom, is in the following passage : — 

“The country lay along the route pursued by the 
Israelites from the peninsula of Sinai to Kadesh Barnea, 
and thence back again to Elath (Deut. i. 2, iii. 1-8); that 
is, along the east side of the great valley of the ’Arabah.’) 

This dogmatism (which is mere assumption, 
not argument) has been already disposed of. If 
Dean Stanley terms this “ detailed proof,” he will 
(I imagine) be singular in that opinion. 

Neither in Porter's article, nor in any of the 
others, is the slightest allusion made to the passage 
Joshua xv. 21-32. This evidence, therefore, which 
(as it seems to me) is positive and decisive with 
respect to the Azazimah range, still remains to be 
confuted or reconciled by those who would ex- 
clude these mountains from Edom. 

Dean Stanley seems inclined to term this tract 
a “desert,” instead of a range of mountains. 
But Professor Robinson, who travelled along the 
eastern, southern, and western sides of this dis- 
trict, invariably terms it a mountainous range; 
and, in point of surveyor-like accuracy of descrip- 
tion, scarcely any modern traveller can be com- 
pared to Robinson. 

As no one else has attempted to cope with the 
argument from the book of Joshua for including 
these mountains in Edom, it is clear that the 
Dean must take that task on himself, if he still 
feels inclined to adhere to the opinion expressed 
in his Sinai and Palestine. 

Geographical discussions labour under this dis- 
advantage: that, whatever pains you may take 
to simplify them, they may still appear obscure 
to a certain class of readers. The following cri- 
tique with respect to the theories of Stanley and 
Porter on the political state of Edom in the days 
of Moses will (I hope) be easily comprehended 


y 


by any one, and may be of use in testing the 
degree of reliance which should be placed in 
these gentlem nn as safe authorities on Idumean 
questions, 

In the opinion of Dean Stanley, Edom at the 
Mosaic era was populated wholly or chiefly by 
“wild tribes of hunters” (Sinai and Pal., p. 87, 
5th edit.) Mr. Porter holds a very different 
theory. “War and rapine were the only profes- 
sion of the Edomites”. (Smith’s Dic., i. 491), 

The testimony of the Pentateuch (the best 
which can be referred to) is decidedly adverse to 
both these opinions. According to the Hebrew 


records Edom, at the exodeal period, was in- 
habited by a population divided, like Israel, into 


| various tribes: each tribe being governed by its 
| own patriarchal chief, with the title of Alluph; 


while at the head of the whole community was 
placed a king, who appears to have been elective 
(Gen. xxxvi.). 

The kingdom had a settled and well recognised 
border, both on the west and on the east (Numb. 
xx. 16, 17), as we know from the book of Joshua 
that it had on the north. 

Though the greater part of the soil was naturally 
barren, yet agriculture flourished where the situ- 
ation permitted—vineyards were cultivated, wells 
dug («b. v. 17); and the rights of property were 
so strictly recognised, that, if a stranger drank 
of the water of a well, he was expected to pay 
for it if the owner required it (¢. v. 19). 

This assuredly looks like civilisation; but more 
than all this, Edom, like the Amorite kingdom of 
Hleshbon (Numb. xxi. 22), had its royal roads 
(Numb. xx. 17), one of the last things to be 
expected in a nation of wild hunters or robbers, 
Of what use (we may inquire) were these royal 
roads to such a population? Perhaps the Dean 
would inform us 

“ It was over these roads that, 

* To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Wild Edom took its way.’ ” 





But, as this solution of the difficulty may not 
satisfy every reader, 1 may be allowed to offer 
what seems to me a more rational explanation. 
Roads, in the modern sense of the word, as ap- 
plied to a path artificially levelled, there were 
certainly none in Edom. The Derek ham-melek 
(or king’s road) was a route frequented by com- 
mercial caravans, under the protection of the king, 
who stationed guards at proper intervals to keep 
a constant watch over the roads, and drive away 
all robbers who might otherwise have infested 
them. For this protection he exacted such dues 
as enabled him to maintain the necessary guard. 
So much for the Dean’s fantastic idea of the 
‘wild hunters.” Mr. Porter's theory of “war 
and rapine ” is still more easily confuted. When 
Israel was in Kadesh, Moses sent ambassadors to 





| the then King of Edom, requesting permission to 


j 


observation. 


pass through his country to the east of the Jordan 
(Numb. xx. 14). To admit into the heart of his 
country a turbulent people, who had repeatedly 
rebelled against theiz leader Moses and their God 
Jehovah, and who boldly accused Jehovah of hating 
them (Deut. i. 27)— such a demand naturally 
appeared startling to the King of. Edom. He 
peremptorily refused, and declared his intention 
of defending his border. He accordingly collected 
a large army (for the “ wild hunters” had a strong 
military force, Numb. xx. 20), and prepared for 
his defence. But this army was a mere army of 
Many a good opportunity had the 
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people of Edom of attacking an unguarded por- | facts as have alread 


been ascertained with regard 


tion of the long line of the Israelitic march. | to aay mi Court, there appears to be no mention 
Rich was the spoil offered to the “ predatory | i 


people,” who, according to Porter, lived only by 
“war and rapine.’” What robbers could have 
resisted the bait offered by the flocks and herds, 
and the gold lavished upon the nomade temple ? 
Yet not an act of molestation, not the slightest 
insult, is attributed on this occasion to the people 
of Edom. On the contrary, they courteously 
afforded a market to the wanderers of Israel as 
they passed around their territories (Deut. ii. 6). 
So much for Mr. Porter's bold assertion that 
“war and rapine were the only profession of the 
Edomites.” Surely I may be permitted to laugh 
when I am sent by the Dean to seek information 
from Porter a* to Edomite antiquities. 
Henry Cross.ey. 


SIBYLS OF CHEYNEY COURT. 
(4S. v. 243, 317, 352.) 
With reference to Mr. WEALt’s inquiry as to 





the probable date of the paintings at Cheyney | 


Court, I think there can be little doubt that they 
were executed in the early 
teenth century, as while restoring the room a coat 


s iscove twee y int- | @ - 
of arms was discovered between the two paint- | figures myself many years since. 


ings of Diana and S. John Baptist over the fire- 

lace. This shield is similar to the one described 
a your correspondent D. P. (4" 8. y. 33), viz. 
Slaughter and Leche of Chatsworth quarterly, 
ingoling a chevron between three dolphins for 
Arnold of Colby. This coat is evidently contem- 
porary with the paintings, and is painted on the 
pedestal of the central column by which they 
are divided, and which leads me to suppose that 
the room was fitted up and decorated by George 
Slaughter and his wife Catherine Arnold, who 
lived about the year 1611. The paintings are all 
executed on panels divided by Doric columns; 
and I think it has not been previously mentioned 


that there are a set of prophets to correspond to | 


art of the seven- | 





the sibyls on the opposite side of the room, but | 


without any verses below them. The emblems 
of the sibyls are as follows :— 

Persica, an open book; Libica, a branch of 
myrtle; Delphica, a large clasped book; Cumeza, 
a bunch of lilies; Samia, an open book and crown 
of thorns in her hand; A®giptia, an open book 
and sceptre; Hellespontica, a closed book and 
three ears of wheat; Phrygia, a branch of myrtle 
and a naked sword; Cumana, an open book and 
banner with, red cross; Tibertina, a branch of 
palm (?) and a small cup or bowl; Europa, a 
branch of myrtle ; Erythra, a lamb. 

The queghets are—Moyses, David, Isaias (one 
illegible), Aggeus, Daniel, Baruch, Osee, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Michwas, Nahum, Sopho- 
nias, Zacharias, Ezechiel, Malachias. From such 





of its having belonged to the Slaughter family 
before the year 1611, " 

Can any of your correspondents give me infor- 
mation on this point? Parts of the house were 
built long before the year 1611, as the old walls, 
which are of great thickness and pierced with 
several fifteenth-century windows, attest. There 
are also pieces of fourteenth-century tracery 
built into the Elizabethan work, showing there 
must have been some kind of building here at 
that time. While digging out the accumulated 
mud from the moat a fine copper-gilt spur was 
found of the fourteenth century, elegantly chased 
with a scroll of foliage; and in pulling down an 
old timber barn near the house two skeletons were 
discovered under the paving of the threshing- 
floor. T. Gatton Morrer, 

Cheyney Court, Bishops Froome, Bromyard. 

[The particulars here given as to the sibyls differ 


somewhat from those at p. 352 of the present volume.— 
Ev. “N. & Q.”] 





The association of the prophets with the 
sibyls is to be seen at Rome, in the work of 
Michelangelo and Raffaello. I have seen these 
But I quote for 
Mr. WEALE a part of Vasari’s statement: the 
whole would take up too much room. Speaki 
of Michelangelo’s work in the Sistine Chapel, an 
characterizing the story of Noé and its skilful- 
ness as “storia e virtu d’ artefice incomparabile e 
da non poter esser vinta se non da sé medesimo,” 
he goes on thus :— 

“Conciossiache, come se ella per le cose fatte sino 
allora avesse preso animo, risorse e dimostrossi molto 
maggiore nelle cinque sibille, nei sette profeti fatti qui di 
grandezza di cinque braccia |’ uno e piu. 

He then gives the names of the prophets, and 
describes the five sibyls. The prophets named 
are Jeremias, Ezechiel, Joel, Zaccharias, Isaias, 
Daniel. He does not, as I understand him, name 
the seventh ; for the David among the “ quattro 
storie dai canti nei peducci di quella volta,” imme- 
diately following, seems to belong to another 
series. But there ought to be a seventh name. 
My recollection does not serve me, and I have no 
other book at hand to refer to which gives the 
information wanted. 

* Vasari gives this notice of the same design by 
Raffaello :— 

“ Avendo dunque fatto Raffaello il cartone per la detta 
cappella la quale é a |’ entrata della chiesa di S. Maria 
della Pace....... figurd Raffaello in questa pittura, 
avanti che la cappella di Michelagnolo si discoprisse pub- 
blicamente, avendola nondimeno vedata, alcuni profeti ¢ 
sibille,” 

Of which management of Raffaello he again speaks 
in the life of Michelangelo thus :— 
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“Trasse subito che fu scoperta tutta Roma a vedere, 
ed il Papa fu primo ...... dove Raffaello da Urbino 
che era molto eccellente in imitare, vistola, mutd subito 
la maniera, e fece a un tratto, per mostrare la virti: sua, i 
profeti e le sibille dell’ opera della Pace.” D.P 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


ROMAN COIN OF AUGUSTUS. 
(4" S. v. 228, 332.) 

I have not only to thank the Editor and 
Nepurite for replies to my query respecting this 
coin, but to tender special thanks to “N. & Q. . 
for a correspondence it has originated with a 


kindred spirit in Cheltenham, and which has | 


ripened into friendship. No doubt many have 
been formed through this instrumentality of our 
“medium of intercommunication,” and may it 
long exercise such a genial influence. My young 
friend, above alluded to, not only gave me much 
information of a general character, but kindly set 


me right in the use of terms in describing the | 


coin; and I venture to give an extract from his 
letter, which will be pleasing to the general 
readers of “N. & Q.,” and also answer the query 
which NepuRite appends to his note and reply :— 


“The legend on the obverse is, c(aius) CAESAR, DIVI 
AvG(vsti) PRON(epos) AvG(vstvs), P(ontifex) m(aximvs), 
TR(ibvnicia) r(otestate) 11, P(ater) P(atriae) . . . . 
The reverse has the Emperor standing on an estrade, 
addressing his cohorts. Legend. apLocytT(io) con(or- 
tivm). . . . . This coin is rather rare, as are most 
of Caligula’s pieces; for at his death the Senate seized 
all they could lay hands on, and melted them down. It 
is often difficult to distinguish coins of Caligula, because 
the initial only of his distinctive name Caius is given, 
and his other name, Germanicus, is common to so many, 
and also is often omitted, as in the case of this coin. Of 
course the name Caligula is never found, any more than 
that of Bomba on the coins of Ferdinand II. of Naples. 


Caius got his nickname from having been educated | 


among the Caligati, or common soldiers, who wore the 
ealiga (Cf. Tac, Ann. i, 41, and Suet. in Cal. 9).” 

_The next clause will serve as a reply to 
NePHRITE’s closing paragraph : — 

“ The exergue is only that part of the reverse of a coin 
that is underneath the line or ground in which the figures 
or other objects are placed. In the above-mentioned coin 
the letters com. are in the exergue, which is so called 
from ¢é pov, out of the field.” 


My young friend describes my coin as accu- | 


rately as if it were in his possession. I wish I 

could be as neat and as accurate in my calligraphy 

as he is, it would save the Editor a good deal of 

trouble. Grorce Lioyp. 
Crook, co. Durham. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have received | 


& second communication from my friend, who 
says : — ‘ 

a coin like this must have an exergue, whether there 
18 anything inscribed in it or not: and again, the word 
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cou. is in the exergue, though Captain Smith does not 
say so. It may interest you to note that the insolence 
and contempt of the Senate’s authority shown by Caius 
in striking this coin without their permission (as is 
proved by the omission of s. c.), is supposed to have 
been the real reason why the Senate called in and melted 
as many of Caius’ coins as they could get hold of. This 
fact makes your coin an exceedingly interesting one.” 





| Tue Cory or Lronarno pa Vincr'’s “ Last 
| Suprer” (4% S, y. 174.)—In the English trans- 
| lation, edited by Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, 
| part 1. of A Handbook of the History of Painting 

y Dr. Franz Kugler, published by Murray, is an 
interesting account (too long to be transferred to 
© N. & Q.”) of this once charming picture, which, 
unfortunately, was irreparably defaced and in- 
jured. 

The facts there recorded are probably sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that Raphael Morghen’s 
engraving may not represent, in every detail, Leo- 
nardo’s composition. J. M. Jerrcort. 


Rippie: “A Woman, tTHo’ my Heap,” ETc. 
(4% S. v. 381, 429.)\—This riddle was written, 
I am informed, by Mr. Egerton Warburton of 
| Arley, author of Hunting Songs. T. Huenss. 
Chester. 


Dustin Quertrs: Toe Countess or TyR- 
CONNEL (4*" S. y. 466.)—It may be recollected 
that in the 3" §S, vii. p. 321, I noted the various 
stories then current respecting the place where 
the Countess of Tyrconnel died and was buried. 
About that time a stupid story of her having been 
the White Widow at the Strand Exchange ap- 
peared in Thornbury’s Haunted London; and, as 
is generally the case, at once went the round of 
| the papers. W. F. has now got a new place for 
| her death, namely, an old nunnery in King Street 
| North, Dublin, “ where died in miserable plight 

La Belle Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnel, in Feb. 
1730.” 

As Tyrconnel did not receive the title of Duke 
| till long after James II. had fled from the throne 
| of England, the title of Duchess as applied to his 
widow is decidedly improper; however, we may 
let that pass. Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, says 
that she lived in Dublin, and that she died at her 
lodgings in Ormond Quay on Sunday, March 7, 
1730-1. On the tablet erected to her memory in 
the chapel of the old Scots College, in the Rue 
des Fosses St. Victor at Paris, we read ‘‘ Obiit 
die x1 Martii.” This undoubtedly must have 
been an error, though it may note the date of her 
burial. Since I previously noted this subject, 
| I have, through the kindness of my late lamented 
friend Dr. J. H. Todd, had frequent opportunities 
| of reading in the library cf Trinity College, Dublin, 
where, among the “ Broadsides,” I found the fol- 
eateg elegy, fully corroborating the statement of 

rior :— 
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“Elegy on the much lamented Death of Frances | 
Countess of Tirconnell, who departed this life at her 
lodgings on Ormond Quay, Dublin, on Sanday the 7® 
inst, March 1730, aged 102 years. 

Epiraru. 
This woman to the poor her bread oft sent, 
Built for her soul a stately monument. 
Her tomb is made of charity and love, 
To king and country still did loyal prove. 
Therefore she did a sumptuous structure raise. 
This is the great Dutchess’ everlasting praise.” 

I need not say anything about the nunnery in 
Dublin in 1730 during the extreme rigour of the 
penal laws; but I may conclude by recommending 
writers in ‘‘ N. & Q.” to be, at least, a little his- 
torically consistent in their observations. 

W. PINKERTON. 

Hounslow. 

Branpycx (4 §. iy. 115, 165.)—In the 

“ Collections towards Illustrating the Biography of the 
Scotch, English, and Irish Members of the Society of 
Jesus. By the Rev. Dr. Oliver. London, 1845,” p. 124, 
vide = 

“ Jones Ignatius, admitted 9 October, 1711, wt. 25, was 
living at Blandecque, near St. Omer, in 1727 ; after which 
time he vanishes trom my search.” 

Adolphe Joanne, in his Dictionnaire des Com- 
munes de la France (Paris, 1864, p. 267), notes 
Blandeyck thus : — 

“ Blandecques, Pas-de-Calais c. de 1790, hab., sur Aa, 
cant (sud), arr’d et [5<) de Saint Omer (4 kil.), & 69 kil. 
@’Arras, Grains, lin, huile. Filat. de lin, fabr. de drap. 
—> Une partie de l'abbaye, rebitie dans le siecle 
dernier, sert d’habitation particulitre.” 

G. Oliver (vol. iii.) has the following passage, 
vide St. Omer’s College : — 

“ This foundation flourished with great splendour until 
the arbitrary expulsion of the English Fathers, without 
even the shadow of judicial process, in August 1762. The 
schools were thence removed to Bruges.” 

It is the custom of all collegiate establishments 
to set apart certain periods for the exercising of 
their students in long walks. The St. Omer 
Jesuits frequently extended their rambles to the 
village of Blandecques. The Flemings corrupted 
it into Blandyck, upon the removal of the society 
into Belgium. wes 


Mrracte Pray at Ammereav (4™ §, vy. 342, 
366, 391.)—Mnr. Irviye will find much informa- 
tion relative to this in Blackwood of March 1870. 
From all I have heard in Bavaria on the subject, | 
there is, I believe, no printed or other copy of the | 
plays; but tradition carefully handed down pre- 
vents much variation from one year to another. 
In 1850 the man who was chosen to represent 
the principal character, from his resemblance to 
the usual pictures of Our Saviour, became so | 
intensely struck with the feelings likely to be | 
produced in his mind by such a representation, | 
that he believed himself, and was believed by | 





the people, to be in some degree endued with a 


| divine spirit. He devoted himself entirely to 


prayer and preaching, giving up his trade (he was 
a shoemaker), and it was supposed, that if not ac- 
tually capable of working miracles, his prayers, 
&c. were most efficacious; and it was universally 
allowed that in his case there was no hypocrisy, 
He sank under the mental and bodily strain at 
length. CYwra. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 

Ever since 1820 this religious play has been 
acted, at intervals of ten years, as stated in a 
German account of it by Eduard Devrient.* 

Printed copies of the play are offered for purchase 
to travellers, who come from all quarters as spec- 
tators. They contain all the songs that are sung on 
the occasion, besides an account of the origin and 
meaning of the performance, and a notice respect- 
ing the action of the play and the living charac- 
ters who take part in it. Herr Devrient is elo- 
quent on the important religious meaning of the 
drama, and the benefits arising from it, which he 
considers as affording a truly heartfelt and con- 
solatory means of instruction at a period so destrue- 
tive of old beliefs. Herr Devrient’s account is 
illustrated by portraits of Caiaphas and two mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, in appropriate costume, 
and also of the two Maries. He acknowledges 
that danger may arise from such theatrical repre- 
sentations of church life; but he thinks the 
danger outweighed by the advantages attending 
them when rightly conducted. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Articles on performances of this play in 1860 
appeared in The Times of September 6, 1860, and 
Macmillan’s Magazine for October and November, 
1860 ; the formerwritten by Mr. George Grove, the 
latter by the present Dean of Westminster, both 
of whom witnessed the representations they de- 
scribed. From these “tae it appears that a 
complete collection of all the accounts of the 
Mystery from 1820 to 1850 was published by 
Deutinger, Dean of Munich; that considerable 
secresy is preserved both as to the authorship of 
the play and its contents; and that the songs of 
the chorus were in 1860 printed and sold as a pro- 
gramme, but the rest of the piece cculd not be 
obtained, Other articles on the 1860 performances 
appeared in The Literary Gazette of August 26, 
1860, and The Guardian of July 25, 1860. 

W. H. Huss. 

Mr. Irvrve will find a copy in German of the 
last (?) one performed, in the library of the Royal 
Geographical Society, which it was my fortune to 
procure for it. S. M. Draca. 

89, Howland Street, W. 

* « Das Passionsschauspiel in Oberammergau und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die neue Zeit. Von Eduard Devrient. 
Mit Illustrationen von F. Pecht. 4, pp. 43. Leipzig, 
1851.” 
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Lorp Macavtay and mis Critics (4" S. iv. 
558; v. 179, 366, 391, 408.)—Will you kindly 
allow me space for another word ? I must venture 
to differ from Lory Lytretton, who declares my 
“defence of Macaulay leaves matters just as they 
were.” In the first place I substituted a correct 
for an incorrect quotation, and in the second place 
I maintain that my remarks upon the line (viz. 
that it scans perfectly and needs no correction) 
are just. The initial “and” is not “ metrically 
otiose,” and the “ accentual emphasis ” must not 
be thrown upon the first “the.” I agree with 
Lorp Lytretton that this would be “ not to be 
endured ” ; but I would as soon read the line thus 
as in the way Lorp Lyrrerron suggests, by 
“ dwelling a little on the seeond syllable of Skid- 
daw.” I transcribe the line twice, first as Lorp 
L. reads it, and secondly as I read it, and I ap- 
peal to you and your readers to decide between 
us. Lorp LyTTrELTon : — 

“ The réd glire dn Skiddaw roused thé birghérs of Car- 
lisle.”’ 

Here the accent falls on the adjective red, is 
absent from the substantive glare, falls again on 
the preposition on, tumbles on another step to 
daw (which is short), and after a sort of awkward 
hesitation at roused, finds at last a correct ter- 
mination in the last four words. Now for my 
reading :- . 
“ And thé réd glare dn Skidd 

Carlisle.” 
Here the accent falls 
sense requires a stress, dnd, which connects the 
phrase with the preceding one, glare, preceded by 
the subordinate article and adjective, and Skiddaw 
pronounced in the usual manner. 

Allow me to suggest to Lorp Lyrrerron that 
he has been led away by the idea that the first 
foot of an iambic line must of necessity be an 
iambus. In English poetry this is not the case, 
and the occasional introduction of a tr i 
this place has the effect of relieving the monotony 
of this class of verses. 

Besides, what will Lornp Lytrenron offer in 
exchange for the syllable wanting to make the 
line complete in his version? Granting that Skid- 
dew may be pronounced as he suggests, the line 
might run thus :— 

“The red glare on Skiddiw roused 
Carlisle.” 

But without this interpolation the line would 

belong to a different metre from the rest of the 


poem. L. M. A 


ghérs of 


on the words on which the 


all the burghers of 


Untoucny Days (4™ §, v. 
kingdom of Naples occurs also the rhymed pro- 
verb :— 

“Venerdi e Marti 
Non si sposa, non si parte.” 
Jonx Dunn GARDNER. 
Chatteris. 


74, 365.)—In the | 


, 


“ EpreRAM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION’ 
(4" 8. v. 174.)—V. S. L. wants a corrected copy 
of this epigram ; — 

“ Lord Chatham, with his sword all drawn, 
Is waiting for Sir Richard Strachan : 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” Ww. 


“ Dramatic Taxes” (4% 8. y. 315.) — By James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
SrerHEN JACKSON. 
Joun Hountrr, THE SureEon: Rosert Home 
(4" 8. v. 397, 459.) —Allow me to supplement Mr. 
Bates’s note. Mrs. Hunter, née Anne Home, was 
the eldest daughter of Robert Home of Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire. Mr. Home married early in life, 
contrary to the wishes of his parents; and his 
father, who had educated him as a surgeon, re- 
fused to aid him in his early struggles. He pro- 
ceeded after his marriage to Hull, where he for a 
period established himself as a medical practi- 
tioner. At Hull his eldest daughter was born. 
Mr. George Chalmers, author of Caledonia, was 
at pains to ascertain this fact. 
Cuares Rogers, LL.D. 


Garrison CuHapet, Portsmoura: ReEstora- 
TION oF CHURCHES AND REMOVAL OF MONUMENTS 
(4® S. iv. 197; v. 149, 318, 383.)\—Allow me to 
mention one of the many instances to which your 
correspondent Mr. Hutcnrnson refers. When ] 
came here some fourteen years ago I found the 
church had just been “ enlarged and beautified.” 
This included the covering the whole of the flat 
stone inscriptions with a new flooring, removing 
the tablets from the pillars, and the small quan- 
tity of painted glass from the windows. The 
armorial glass I have been unable to obtain any 
account of, but I found ina mason’s yard three 
tablets (one of white marble and gold) relating 
to some of the best families in the county. I re- 
presented this to the then rector, who, without 
conferring with me, placed them on the outsid 
east wall of the church, where they are exposed 
to all weathers, and can scarcely ever be seen, as 
that end of the church is shut up. 

In the churchyard a large monument was con- 
sidered to be in the way, and was denuded of 
some of its appendages, but a lawyer's letter 
coming from London demanding instant restora- 
tion, the subject was discussed, and the monu- 
ment was restored. 

But what of the inscriptions on the floor? I 
heard that the foreman of the builder had made a 
rough copy of them, and this I borrowed in order 
to perpetuate the testimony of these buried in- 
scriptions, 

When the church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks 


| was pulled down for the Bank of England, a neat 
| copy was made of all the inscriptions, which copy 


is now at the Heralds’ College, and was about 
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the year 1846 the only evidence of a fact decid- | 


ing the title to a freehold — in Blackfriars. 
onn 8. Bury. 
Henley-on-Thames, 


A “Sage” Provers (4 §, v, 423.) —With re- 

ference to the proverb — 

“ He that would live for aye 
Must eat sage in May,” 

it is perhaps worth noting that Dr. Dee records 
in his Diary, June 3, 1590, “ I was very sik uppon 
two or thre sage leaves eten in the morning; 
better suddenly at night; when I cast them up I 
was well.” The philosopher had evidently for- 
gotten that the month of May was over. The 
readers of this amusing Diary will remember the 
dose which Dee prescribed for himself on March 
31, 1504, when he had “ a great fit of the stone in 
the left kydney ” : — 

“T drunk a draught of white wyne and salet oyle, and 
after that, crab’s eys in powder with the bone in the 
carp’s head, and abowt four of the clok I did eat tosted 
cake buttered, and with sugar and nutmeg on it, and 
drunk two great draughts of ale with it.” 

A philosopher of these degenerate times would 
have ended his days and his diary before he came 
to the second of the “great draughts of ale,” 
but the digestion of Dee, albeit unable to struggle 
against sage leaves in June, rejoiced greatly over 
the more serious task imposed upon it and the 
diarist’s next entry is “God be than'red.” 

CHITTELDROOG. 


The following are the correct readings of the 
Latin versions of this proverb: — 
“Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto.” 
Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, 177. 
The error, which destroys the metre, has oc- 
curred before. 
“Salvia confortat nervos, manuumque tremores 
Tollit.” Id, 99, 100. 
W. 
ORIGIN oF THE Basques (4 S. v. 89, 229, 331, 
411.)\—Mr. W. Lea seems to think that the name 
* Iberia,” anciently applied to the north-east part 
of Spain, is etymologically connected with the 
Iberia of Asia Minor; and he says “‘ Iber, Heber, 
Iver, means nothing more than a migrant.” I 
take it that the names are quite distinct. The for- 
mer appellation is derived from the river Ebro. 
The latter may have also originated in some 
ancient river name; perhaps from 4x) (also 7x; 
in the Egyptian dialects :apo, sepo), a river, which, | 
with a medial digamma, might become ivar, ibar, | 
iber, Ou the other hand, the name Ebro is clearly 
from vdwp: thus, vdwp, by contraction ur, by cor- | 
ruption eur, evr, ebr, Ebro. Conf. Evreux, Ci- | 
vitas Eburovicorum, Ebroicorum, Ebroice; Ebo- 
racum, Eburacum, the Latin name of York; called | 
from the Eure; or from ur, eur, water; Ebrodunum, | 
now Yverdun; also the European river names 











Evre, Ever, Ewer, Eure (Ebura), a river of 
France, Yver, Eber, Yévre, Bure. Mr. Lza is 
further of opinion that the Basques are of Tartar 
origin. His principal reason is, “that the topo- 
graphical nomenclature of Spain is nearly purely 
Celtic, such as it was in Roman times,” &c. But 
most of the geographical names in Spain are de- 
rived from the Latin, Greek, and derivative lan- 
guages, the Arabic, and the Basque; whilst neither 
the Celtic people nor their language have any- 
thing in common with the Tartars or their lan- 
guage. For a proof that the Basques and the 
Tartars have no common origin, I would refer 
Mr. Lea to the controversy between MM. Broca 
and Pruner Bey passim. The absurd theory that 
the Basques showed Tartar affinity was invented 
by Retzius in the infancy of the science, and has 
long since passed to what Prof. Owen terms “ the 
limbo of all hasty blunders.” RK. 8. CHarnock, 

Gray’s Inn Square. 

P.S. I doubt much if any of the geographical 
names in Iberia in Asia are of Celtic origin. 


Irtsu Dyer (4 S, vy. 399.) — About a mile and 
a half from the town of Corofin, co. Clare, near 
the bridge of Athnalabba, is a well of mud of a 
deep blue-black colour. There is no water, or at 
least only a stratum of it a few inches deep. This 
mud is used by the peasantry to dye the home- 
made frieze and the worsted thread used for 
knitting stockings, &c., and is carried to a con- 
siderable distance for that purpose. The cloth, 
&c., is boiled in this mud mixed with urine, and 
the peculiar colour of the “county Clare frieze” 
is thus produced (each county has its own coloured 
frieze) ; sometimes a particular seaweed found on 
the coast is mixed with this mud to produce a 
different shade of colour. Poultices of this mud 
are used also with much benefit for a severe 
species of boil called a “felon,” not of a scroful- 
ous nature. There is always a considerable bub- 
bling up of gas from the well. CYwk. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 

CawnrorE: Kainpvr= Kinestown (4 §. 
v. 401.)—The town Kan-pur on the Ganges is 


| spelt with a K only, and not a Kh; and though 


Colonel Tod, an enthusiastic antiquary, thought 
that he had discovered an identity* of sculpture 
in theearly Saxon cathedrals of Europe and some 


| of the temples in India, there can be nothing in 


common between the derivation of the name of 
the two places. The wajha tismya, or etymo- 
logical derivation for Kan-pur, originally Kanaya- 
pur, given by the natives of India, is from pur, & 
city, and Kandya, a title, belonging to the Jadu- 
vansi Avatar, Krishna, by whom it is said to 
have been founded—a local tradition, in some 
degree confirmed by an ancient map of India in 


* Col. Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Réjasthin, 
vol. i. p. 540. 
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the Sanskrit character in one of the public libra- 
ries at Venice, in which it is said to be marked 
Kandya-pur, or the city of Kandya. 

This Krishna, or Kandya, called also Rana- 
chhor, or the run-away from battle, whose love 
for Radha, one of the Gopis or milkmaids of 
Mathura on the Jamuna, is celebrated in a 
Sanskrit poem, the “ Gita Govinda,” by Jaya 
Deva of Kinduvilva,* in the district of Bardwan, 
I believe; the subject of one of the many beau- 
tiful illustrations in Tod’s Rdjasthdn; the son of 
Vasudeva, Jadu-vansi of the Puranas and Kanaya- 
pur, according to local inquiry; and Krishna, the 
son of Vamdeva, Jadu-vansi of a Sanskrit ¢ grant, 
engraved on copper, dated Sika 1317, a.p. 1395, 
from Southern India, as well as Krishna, the son 
of Vasudeva, Jadu-vansi, of the Mysore Geneal- 
ogical list, { having all three alike the same 
parentage and lineage, would appear to relate only 
to different periods in the life of one and the same 
person. 

According to the great Mahammadan historian 
Firishta,§ the Bhamani dynasty of Kulbarga waged 
war, A.D. 1365-1398, against an infidel chief, 
Krishna Roy of Vijaya-Nagar, whose parentage 
and lineage is not mentioned ; and, corresponding 
as this date does with the period to which Krishna, 
the son of Vasudeva, Jadu-vansi, is assigned by 
the Sanskrit grant, it seems by no means im- 
probable that when local inquiry is made upon 
the subject, and the Tohfat us Sulatin by the 
Mullah Daud, Bidari; the Bhdman Ndma by 
Sheikh Azuri, and other works of history re- 
garding Southern India shall have been examined, 
that he will be found the same as Krishna, the 


son of Vasudeva, Jadu-vansi, a branch of the | 


Chandra-vansi dynasty, alike of the Puranas, and 
tradition of Kan-pur, the Sanskrit grant, and the 
Mysore genealogical list. 

R. R. W. Exxs. 


Starcross, near Exeter, 


Strvetess Bees (4 S. vy. 401.)—Dr. Gold- 
smith says:— 
_“In Guadaloupe the bee is less by one-half than the 
European, and more black and round. They have no 
sting, and make their cells in hollow trees ; where, if 
the hole they meet with is too large, they form a sort of 
waxen house in the shape of a pear, and in this they 
lodge and store their honey, and lay their eggs. They 
lay up their honey in waxen vessels of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of a black or deep violet colour; and these 
are so joined together that thereis no space left between 
them. The honey never congeals, but is fluid, of the 
consistence of oil, and the colour of amber.” 





* Professor Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus, edited by 
Dr. Rost, vol. i. p. 65. : 
+ H. Colebrooke, Esq., B l Asiuti 
od. inp ate sq engal Asiatic Researches, 
} Professor Wilson’s Descriptive Account of the Mac- 
henzie Collection of Manuscripts, pp. 44-45. on 
§ Captain Jonathan Scott’s Translation of Firishta’s 
History of the Dekkan, vol. i. p. 42, 1794, 








Captain Basil Hall found in South America the 
hive of a honey-bee nearly allied to that of Gua- 
daloupe, if not the same. He says:— 

“The hive we saw opened was only partly filled, which 
enabled us to see the economy of the interior to more 
advantage. The honey is not contained in the elegant 
hexagonal cells of our hives, but in wax bags, not yuite 
so large as an egg. These bags or bladders are hung 
round the sides of the hive, and appear about half full, 
the quantity being probably just as great as the strength 
of the wax will bear without tearing. These near the 
bottom being better supported, are more filled than the 
upper ones. In the centre of the lower part of the hive 
we observed an irregularly shaped mass of comb, fur- 
nished with cells like those of our bees, all containing 
young ones in such an advanced state that when we 
broke the comb and let them out they flew merrily 
away.” 

Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, mentions a 
species of bee smaller than the last, and also 
without a sting, which forms its nest in the shape 
of a sugar-loaf, and about the same size. These 
are suspended from trees, particularly from the 
oak, and are much more populous than our 
common hives. 

These insects, although found in different coun- 
tries from those mentioned by your correspondent, 
seem to belong to the same species. 

CASTELNAU. 


Curious Bett Lecenp at BRAILES: ARMS OF 
Unperuitt (4% 8, vy. 315, 352, 407.)—There is 
no doubt that “Argent a chevron sable between 
three trefoils (or shamrocks) vert” are the arms 
of Underhill—a well-known but now extinct 
family in Warwickshire ; at least, so far extinct 
that the name is no longer found among the 
“landed gentry” of England, though it occurs in 
Warwickshire as well as in many other counties ; 
and probably more than one descent from the 
original stock might, by a diligent search among 
wills and parish registers, Le ascertained: the 
family being in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries remarkably prolific, and spread abroad 
among many villages in the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester. 

I have, both in the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica (vi. 380) and in The Herald and 
Genealogist (ii. 127), collected several particulars 
of the Underhill family ; and only desire now to 
observe that, until I read Mr. Waxespy’s and 
Mr. Extacomse’s notes on the arms of Under- 
hill, 1 was not aware that they occur upon the 
bell of Brailes as well as upon so many other 
medizval bells. This castelaly gives the impres- 
sion that the ancestors of the Lily of Underhill 
might originally have been bell-founders. The 
first of them upon record I believe to be William 
Underhill, who, according to the Harleian MS. 
(810, fol. 12), lived “in the year of our Lord 
1423”; and, on that authority, he bore the chev- 
ron with the trefoils. His son was of Wolver- 
hampton, in Staffordshire. His grandson John 
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married to his second wife Agnes, daughter and 
sole heir of Thomas Porter of Nether Eatington, 
from whence I write, and was the ancestor of all 
the known branches of the Underhill family; 
which Thomas Porter was established at this place 
by a lease granted by my ancestor Sir Ralph 
Shirley in 1454-5. [t is certainly remarkable 
that this family of Porter bore for their arms 
Sable three bells argent, afterwards generally 
quartered with the arms of Underhill. Could 


these arms have been assumed from the bell- | 


founding mystery ? and thence from the Porters, 
the business inherited by their heirs, the family 
of Underhill? I think, however, if I rightly 
understand Mr. Ettacomse, that the bells which 
bear the trefoil coat are of greater antiquity than 
the marriage between John Underhill and Agnes 
Porter, which appears to have taken place at the 
very end ofthe fifteenth century. 
Ey. Pa. SHrrvey. 
Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Cuatrerton (4" 8, vy. 456.) —Mr. H. E. Arrxen 
writes of Chatterton: “ with the centenary of the 
poet’s birth at hand.” Dr. Gregory tells us that 
he was born in 1752, and poisoned himself (alack 
the day!) August 24, 1770. 
ANON, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Two Lovers of Heaven: Chrysanthus and Daria. 
A Drama of Early Christian Rome from the Spanish 


of Calderon. 
&c. By Denis Florence MacCarthy, M.R.LA. (Fowler, 


Dublin.) 


After the testimony which Longfellow, Ticknor, Arch- | 


bishop Trench, and other Spanish scholars, have borne 
to the fidelity of Mr. MacCarthy’s translations from the 
writings of the great Spanish dramatist, it would be 
superfluous to discuss our author’s merits in so far as 
relates to that first element to success in transferring the 
master-pieces of a foreign literature into English. We 
may, therefore, content ourselves with congratulating 
Mr. Mac Carthy on the mastery with which he has per- 
formed this new labour of love—for such, it is clear, is 
to him the pleasing task of rendering into English this 
remarkable specimen of Calderon’s genius ; and in con- 


gratulating no less those English readers, who are not | 


acquainted with Spanish, on the opportunity now af- 


forded them of enjoying the beauties of Los Dos Amantes | 


del Cielo. 

Mustcat AnTiQuartes, and there are many such among 
our readers, will thank us for directing their attention to 
two little books lately published by the Académie ges 
Bibliophiles, a French association for the publication *; 
limited editions) of rare and curious books : “ Le Mariage 
de la Musique avec la Danse (1664). Précédé d'une In- 
troduction historique et accompagné de Notes et Eclair- 
cissements, publié par J. Gallay” (of which only 300 
copies are printed) is curious for the light it throws on 
the arts of music and dancing, and the status of those 
who practised and taught them. The second is by the 
same editor, It is a reprint of a rare little book published 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With dedicatory Sonnets to Longfellow, | 


[ate S. V. May 21, ’7v. 
neh eile 


by Abbé Sibire in 1806. _Its nature will be seen from its 

| ample title-page: “Les Luthiers italiens aur XVJJo 4 
XVIII* Siécles. Nouvelle édition du Parfait Luthier de 
l’Abbé Sibire, suivie de Notes sur les Maitres des diverses 
Ecoles.” 


“ Burns 1x Dumrrressnire.”—Under this title, Mr 
M‘Dowell, of the Dumfries Standard, is preparing a work 
to be issued shortly. We mention this in case any of 
our readers possess letters which would prove interesting 
to that gentleman, and which they might feel willing to 
communicate to him. 


O_p Parr’s Gravestonr.—Among other all but obli- 
terated inscriptions which the Dean of Westminster has 
| lately had recut is that of Thomas Parr. Although this 
epitaph probably contains nearly as many untraths ag 
there are statements in it, it has been very properly 
reproduced in its original form, 


Tue Rev. Rowtanp WiiuraMs, D.D., has bequeathed 
his valuable library to the inhabitants of Swansea under 
the conditions hereafter specified. In the first place big 
wife is to have what portion of it she pleases for her use, 
during her lifetime; and the residue at once, and after 
Mrs, Williams’s death the whole of it, he bequeaths tothe 
first town in Wales or Monmouthshire which shall prm 
vide a suitable repository and the means of paying 
guardian for it, giving the first offer to Swansea and the 
second to Carnarvon. Secondly, the library is to be 
open to persons of all creeds, colours, and nativitie 
whatsoever. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent diredtte 
| the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and sddsemes 
} are given for that purpose: — 

Coox’s Voyacrs. An old edition. 
Bavuce’s TRAVELS. Ditto. 
CARLISLE’S ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
| De Quexory’s Works. Vols. Ll. II]. and IV. of the edition pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1854. 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A ., Bolton Perey, 
near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 


ULSTER JOURNAL OF AncHAOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. B. St. J. B. Joule, Southport. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


The Isle of Scios, Th 
Chess-Player, Jean Petit-Senn, Darniey’s Bed, The Enigmatical GF 
| nature of Columbus, and several Notes on Books. 
Dr. Biasry's rep!y reached us too late for insertion this week. 


We hare been compelled to postpor e Autor 


F.C. nH. Yes. 

S. W. P. Three encraved portraits of General Tarleton, by Tots 
J. R. Smith, and 8. W. Reynolds, appear in Evans's Catalogue 
traits, ii. 382. 

Wessex. Sir S. D’Ewes's Diary of his College Life was publ 
1851 by Parker 4 Son. 

A. F. K. will find five articles on“ M” and“ N” in the Church Sa 
vice in “ N. & Q.” Ist S. i. 415, 476; ii. 61; iii, 323, 437. 

E. H. KNOWLES. Consult Andrew Wright's Court-Hand Restored, 
ith edit. 1815. Also Thomas Astle on The Origin and Progress of Wit 
ing, 1803; and F. G. Netherclift's Hand-Book of Autographs, ! 

AN ANSWER. The coin is not a Alorin but a shilling of George L.,ana 
is of no special rarity or value. « 

ERRATA.—Ath S. ¥. p. 460, col. i. line 11. for “Tubal” read Jubal”; 
and line 13, for “ Humbleton ” read “ Humblethwaite.” 

MopeRy INvertiows.—That great invention the “Ch 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has supe 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.’ hi 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the 
the nervous,and invalids. The enormous number seat even tthe 
all parts of the world, isa convinding, gees? of their utility. 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. housands of them are maa 
tured by Mr. J. W. Besson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fae- 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. 0 interest- 
ing historical pamphiet upon watch- ing. 

“ Notes & QUERIES" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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